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With this issue, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING begins its twenty-first year. Started 
in April 1925, eighty issues have appeared prior to this one. In going back over 
these issues, the editors have been impressed with the long-time significance and cur- 
rent application of many of the articles included. Accordingly, they have decided 
to make this an anniversary issue, reproducing a sample of what has gone before. 

THE JOURNAL has had, as contributors, many of the great names in the retail 
field and has published the results of significant research undertaken by the faculty 
and students of New York University School of Retailing. In fact, the editors 
believe that their magazine has been a major force in promoting scientific practices 
to the end that retailing may approach a profession. 

In order that the high lights of the JouURNAL over these twenty years may make 
their impact on current and postwar thinking, digests of twenty articles are here 
reproduced. It has been hard to pick and choose; and space limitations have made 
it necessary to omit many important contributions. In fact, the student of nearly 
every phase of retailing practice will find in the JOURNALS of the past score of years a 

wealth of significant information and inspiration. 
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General Management 


From the April 1925 Issue 
Research and the Journal of Retailing 


Norris A. BRIsco 


This was the lead article in the first issue of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING, 

published in April 1925. Dean Brisco of the School of Retailing, who 

died last May, sounded off the keynote for the JOURNAL and emphasized 

the need for research, which is fully as important today as it was twenty 
years ago. 


It has been only during the past few 
years that any attention has been given 
to the study of the principles under- 
lying retailing methods. The problems 
of a large retail store are even more 
intricate than those of a factory repre- 
senting the same investment. Just as 
in manufacturing, the old methods of 
solution are no longer satisfactory. 
Accurate knowledge must take the place 
of clever guessing as the basis of judg- 
ment. Facts must be carefully tested, 
standardized, classified, and made 
available for use in making decisions. 
In other words, science must become the 
handmaid of the store executive in solv- 
ing his complex problems. 

Retailing calls for brains, not crude, 
but trained and disciplined. It seeks 
thought, not haphazard but concen- 
trated and effective. It demands knowl- 
edge, not gathered at random but 
carefully organized. The trained and 
carefully developed mind is one of the 
most valuable assets in retailing. It 
will become daily more serviceable and 
valuxhle because retailing is becoming 
more and more scientific. The scien- 
tific method has accomplished wonders 
in manufacturing; eventually it will 
perform wonders in solving the problem 
of our store executives. 


The great need in retailing is research. 
This has as its goal the application of 
scientific principles and scientific method 
to the problems of the store. Research 
has not as yet gathered a large volume 
of facts nor has it fully formulated its 
working principles. Its aim, however, 
already more or less clearly defined is to 
plan intelligently all the activities that 
have to do with a store, so that mer- 
chandising, managing, advertising, and 
selling may be run by scientific method. 

A key to better retailing is control. 
Control in its various phases depends 
upon careful gathering of facts, their 
keen analysis and their proper inter- 
pretation. All this demands a mind 
that is thoughtful, logical, clear, and 
patient in seeking for facts. There is no 
easy way to better retailing methods. 
Hard mental effort, untiring energy, 
concentration, logical reasoning, a keen 
sense of relative values, a sympathetic 
knowledge of human relationships, and 
an honest desire to know the truth are 
essential factors in applying the scien- 
tific method to the problems that arise 
almost daily in every store. 

The horizon in present retailing is not 
today but tomorrow. The application 
of scientific method requires us to look 
into the future. The successful store 
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executive must, as it were, turn prophet 
and try to forecast from past experience 
and from present tendencies the changes 
that are coming. The progressive store 
executive must be prepared to meet the 
changes that tomorrow will surely bring 
forth and that will surely affect his store. 
He will take a greater interest in business 
problems, possess a better spirit in 
retailing practice, and his work will no 
longer be mere routine and guesswork. 

Knowledge of retailing facts is in large 
measure valueless until that knowledge 
has been changed into the workable 
knowledge of practice and of policy. 
Better retailing has as its goal not only 
the careful gathering of facts, but the 
deducing from them of certain principles 
which may be applied in solving retailing 
problems. 

The knowledge that is of the greatest 
service in retailing cannot be gained 
from experience alone. The executive 
has his mind occupied in performing his 
duties as efficiently as possible. He 
does not have the opportunity of learn- 
ing from others on the job. But every 
man may learn by inquiry what others 
have discovered to be successful princi- 
ples and practice and what they have 
found unsound. The executive who 
makes such knowledge his own has 
secured for his use the ideas, the suc- 
cesses, and the failures of executives 
who have preceded him. Organized 
retailing knowledge so valuable to the 
store executive is simply the systematic 
summary of the lessons that business 
has taught hundreds of able executives. 
There must be a new vision for the 
successful executive of the future, a 
vision that regards study and searching 
for ideas as a part of his daily life. 


There is needed a new belief in organized 
retailing knowledge and a broader view- 
point of one’s job and its setting in the 
organization. 

The executive who depends on his 
own experience alone may reach success, 
but in this busy age it will take him a 
long time. President Lowell well states 
the case: ‘The primitive way of learn- 
ing the mystery, which in some cases 
has continued until a recent period, was 
apprenticeship. The aspirant for the 
bar began by copying letters, the future 
physician by rolling pills. But eventu- 
ally men came to see that professional 
knowledge was based upon principles 
which could be learned much more 
rapidly and more thoroughly by aca- 
demic study than by the kind of appren- 
tice work that required neither the 
knowledge nor the skill of the practi- 
tioner.””’ The executive must _ read 
books, periodicals, and trade papers, 
and if he wishes to increase his chances 
of making good in this era of ever in- 
creasing competition he must always be 
a student. 

The fundamental principle of the new 
retailing is the principle of research. 
Retailing facts must be organized on a 
sound and dependable basis. The store 
executive needs to know more about 
his work both in detail and in general. 
The merchant must make research 
possible. Merchandise associations 
should give more attention to it. It is 
of the greatest necessity if retailing is to 
approach a scientific basis and if store 
executives are to be able to approach 
their problems with scientific certainty 
of results. The JOURNAL OF RETAILING 
aims to be a medium for fact analysis. 
It will endeavor to present in a simple 
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and clear way the interpretations of 
retailing facts carefully collected and 
keenly analyzed. The editorial board 


hopes to be able to be of assistance in 
the movement to apply scientific method 
to retailing problems. 


From the July 1927 Issue 


The Retailer’s Duty to His Public 


JouNn W. WINGATE 


This editorial appeared in the July 1927 issue of the JouURNAL. It fore- 

cast the great increase in the practice of setting specifications and in testing 

as a preliminary to buying. It sets a standard of salesmanship still to 
be reached. 


The recent art exhibit held by R. H. 
Macy & Co., and the publication of the 
book Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink (Macmillan) 
are two signs of the times. Macy’s 
exposition is an indication of the ‘trading 
up” movement, the trend on the part of 
retailers to try to educate customers in 
the principles of good taste and to train 
salespeople so that they are capable 
of advising in the correct selection of 
merchandise. The new book emphasizes 
the need for merchandise standards. 
It points out the wide spread between 
wholesale prices for simple materials, 
and retail prices for branded goods com- 
posed of the same simple ingredients. 
It urges that retailers recognize their 
function as purchasing agents for their 
communities and buy on the basis of 
careful tests and specifications rather 
than on the basis of brands. 

Not many years ago, retailers recog- 
nized little kinship with the customer. 
They were frankly manufacturers’ sell- 
ing agents, buying readily what the 
manufcturers foisted on them and sell- 
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ing the goods regardless of their suit- 
ability to the users. 

With the depression of 1920-1921, 
retailers gained a new vision of their 
place in ‘society. The importance of 
stock turnover was realized and it was 
quickly seen that stock turnover de- 
pended on purchasing what people 
wanted and not what they had to be 
wheedled into buying. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry in 1921 voiced the conception 
that came quickly to be accepted as the 
cornerstone of the retail structure. This 
memorable pronouncement was, “The 
retailer’s true function is that of serving 
as a purchasing agent for his community. 
...If he fails in his responsibility and 
performs only as a distributing agent for 
the manufacturer, he ceases to be an 
economic factor in the community which 
he serves.” ; 

While the above principle seems 
perfectly clear, retailers did not agree 
on what it means to act as a purchasing 
agent. They said that it means to buy 
what people want. Most retailers 
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scoffed, and many still do, at the pro- 
posal that the retailer should try to edu- 
cate the public. But such a policy of 
catering only to expressed wants plays 
into the hands of the national manu- 
facturer who creates a demand by ad- 
vertising, knowing that the retailer 
will stock his product so long as people 
ask for it. Again, this concept of 
purchasing agent leads to “trading 
down.” Everybody likes to save money. 
The customer urge is naturally to get 
goods cheaper rather than more dearly. 

Now the more enlightened stores are 
realizing that a good purchasing agent 
does not merely provide his public with 
the specific merchandise they ask for, 
but that he takes cognizance of’ their 
unvoiced but very real yearning after 
the beautiful and after the truly service- 
able. The poorest and richest today 
want accessories that harmonize with 
costumes; they are reading a style 
element into an increasing variety of 
the goods they buy and are wanting 
goods that are aesthetically correct. 
Yet, being creatures of environment 
they may ask for and buy ugly things 
and ordinary things because of ignorance. 
Stores are realizing a duty to help such 
people to choose wisely. Rather than 
telling the customer that the inappro- 
priate hat she looks at with favor is 
just the thing for her, salespeople are 
being taught the definite principles of 
color and line so that they may give a 
real style service. 

To give another illustration. A popu- 
lar priced china department can follow 
one of two policies: to carry simply the 
patterns and styles in active demand or 


to introduce gradually better and more 
artistic pieces, in patterns that grow on 
one in their beauty through the years. 
The first policy means good business 
today but will probably lead to cheaper 
and cheaper goods under the hammer 
of competition. Finally, the depart- 
ment will be a “plunder” department, 
selling to transients and sodden individ- 
uals but not to the aspiring middle 
class that wants better things and is 
more and more able to pay for them. 
And most people are in this class and 
most stores that are aspiring to perma- 
nence and steady profits are seeking to 
attract this class of trade. 

Not only in style merchandise but in 
staples as well is the new tendency being 
evidenced. From the multitude of 
brands, both national and private, few 
customers can choose with any degree 
of intelligence. It is certainly the func- 
tion of a purchasing agent to test goods 
for the people for whom he buys. It 
takes little intelligence and accordingly 
there is little compensation in merely 
procuring a product specified by the 
customer. But when the purchasing 
agent analyzes the use to which the 
product is to be put and then goes out 
and finds the best product at a price to 
fill that need, he is performing a real 
service. Whether the decision is in 
favor of a nationally branded, a privately 
branded, or unbranded product is not 
the important point. The vital con- 
sideration is whether the retailer has 
substituted his greater knowledge and 
opportunity to choose wisely for the 
limited knowledge and time of his 
customers. 














From the December 1940 Issue 


The Trend Toward Self-Service 


KENNETH COLLINS 


In December 1940, department and specialty stores were just beginning to 


experiment with self-selection layouts. 


Mr. Collins was then assistant 


to the general manager of The New York Times and formerly general 
manager of Gimbel Brothers, New York. Now he is a colonel in the Army 
Air Forces, where he has made a brilliant record. 


There is a revolution taking place in 
the field of distribution, which is result- 
ing in lower retailing costs, lower prices 
to consumers, and new concepts of 
selling. 

The basis of this revolution is a shift 
to almost complete self-service, coupled 
with extreme economies in operation. 

Limitations of today’s service stores. 
The history of most stores in the past 
fifty years has included innumerable 
steps by which customers have been 
pushed farther and farther away from 
the temptation to buy freely. The old 
Yankee notion store, the hardware shop 
of our father’s day, the country grocery 
store that some of us can recall gave us 
reasonably free access to merchandise, 
the kind of access we have today in the 
supermarkets where there is always a 
tendency to buy freely just because so 
many things are put in our way. But 
‘as the years went on, and retailing 
became a big business and therefore self- 
conscious and full of pride, many things 
happened to remove the customer from 
contact with the merchandise. 

Fixtures were no longer regarded as 
purely functional; they became beautiful 
for their own sake and began to remove 
the customer from contact with the 
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merchandise. Think for a moment of 
men’s clothing departments, where we 
once walked among open racks of suits 
and coats, feeling the materials, look- 
ing closely at the fabrics. Think of 
many clothing departments today where 
we sit surrounded by oak panels and see 
only the suit that the salesman thinks 
may please our fancy. 

Think of the way in which gloves, 
hosiery, shoes, underwear, neckwear, 
and similiar articles are hidden behind 
fixtures or under counters, so that the 
customer cannot even see, much less 
feel, the merchandise. 

Reasons for barriers in most stores 
today. Three motives have continu- 
ously operated to produce barriers: first, 
a desire to beautify stores; second, a 
desire to cut down soilage, theft, and 
breakage, and to lead to more orderly 
storekeeping; and, third, the erroneous 
conception that the customer is better 
served when a clerk is available to meet 
her promptly, to analyze her needs, 
and to dig out from a hidden stock the 
goods the clerk thinks will satisfy. 

The proponents of the new school of 
thinking that puts the customer back 
in contact with the goods say of these 
motives that a store may become so 
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beautiful that it is completely dumb; 
that the fears about soilage, theft, and 
breakage just are not founded in fact; 
and that the customer is better served 
by being given free access to goods than 
by free access to salespeople. And they 
are right. 

We are learning, through the super- 
markets, that the soilage that may 
occur from a few people handling an 
article is often less than the soilage that 
occurs when an article lies for four or 
five months in a container which, at 
best, lets the soot seep in. We are 
learning that customers do not have 
any worse “butterfingers” than clerks, 
so that breakage is not greater. We are 
learning that customers are as honest as 
salespeople. Regarding orderly store- 
keeping, the supermarket operators pre- 
fer a little confusion if it results in faster 
turnover and higher saleschecks. 

We are learning that the right goods 
properly but impersonally presented will 
sell themselves better than the average 
run of salespeople can sell them. A 
growing number of customers prefer 
to make their own undirected selection. 
They wish ample freedom to examine 
and compare without feeling that another 
is trying to force or speed up a decision. 

These are lessons that are being 
learned from these new self-service 
operators. But most stores have not 
learned them and are still following the 
tradition of walling off customers from 
the things they want to buy. They 
place emphasis on training poorly paid 
clerks to become expert salespeople and 
upon completing one sale before start- 
ing another. But results have been 
far from satisfactory. In spite of the 
efforts of training departments, the 


standard of service remains mediocre. 
Stores cannot provide a clerk for each 
customer at all times, and few clerks 
can be depended upon really to facilitate 
an intelligent choice. What is more 
inefficient than having clerks pull out 
quantities of stock from shelves, drawers, 
and stockrooms; stand about while the 
customer meditates; and laboriously put 
the goods back again after a choice is 
made? 

Suggestion selling, a doubtful service. 
Is it not possible that suggestion selling 
is the worst thing that could possibly 
happen in a store? 

Maybe we should be very thankful 
that, as a rule, training departments 
have not got very far with this device, 
for see how it usually works: A man 
drops into a store to buy two pairs of 
socks. Now, as a rule, men are not 
difficult customers. They know about 
the kind of socks they want, the size, the 
quality, the material. The man in 
question picks out his two pairs of 
socks, lays down his money, and wants 
nothing more than to have the transac- 
tion completed quickly and painlessly. 
But if he happens to be in the clutches 
of a salesperson who has paid attention 
to all this talk about suggestion selling, 
he then gets a barrage of gratuitous 
ideas thrown at him. ‘Could I interest 
you in a necktie?” Or, “We have a. 
special today in men’s shirts and shorts.” 
At this moment the average man takes 
a hurried look at his watch, asserts that 
he has to catch a train, and urges the 
clerk to hand him the package and his 
change. He puts his guard up. He is 
at once on the defensive. Very often 
he decides not to return to that par- 
ticular store because he resents the 
experience he has just gone through. 
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Let the merchandise do its own sug- 
gesting. Suggestion selling, even in the 
best hands, often does far more harm 
than good. But think of the difference 
in the store where the customer is left 
entirely to his or her own devices. 
Now, when that state of affairs happens 
in a store where, so to speak, padlocks 
are put on the goods, the customer is 
irritated; he cannot do anything about 
making the selection he has in mind. 
But in the type of store where merchan- 
dise is freely displayed, clearly marked, 
and readily placed in some convenient 
fixture, there is no mental guard up. 
No one else is trying to sell the customer 
anything, but the customer begins sell- 
ing himself. 


RESULTS OF SELF-SERVICE 


The results thus far achieved with 
self-service are startling. On the sales 
side, self-service has increased average 
checks by as much as forty per cent, has 
“stepped up” turnover, has kept down 
losses by soilage, breakage, and theft. 
On the expense side, operating costs 
have been reduced by as much as eight 
to ten per cent. 

Effect of self-service on sales. The 
positive advantage of an increase in 
average sales when customers wait on 
themselves has long been overlooked— 
perhaps because it is so obvious. Cus- 
tomers browsing among the merchandise 
itself are tempted to buy far more than 
they ever anticipated purchasing. 
Before they realize the fact, they have 
selected far more than they expected to, 
simply because the temptation to buy 
is very strong when they are permitted 
to go as they please and to choose as they 
please. 
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These are not just “wishful thinking” 
statements. A number of supermarket 
saleschecks have gone up as high as 
forty per cent. Now, as saleschecks 
increase, turnover speeds up. As turn- 
over increases, soilage, breakage, and 
the dangers of theft decrease. 

Plus spending in supermarkets, cafe- 
terias and ten-cent stores have come as a 
result of leaving us alone to do our own 
suggestion selling. If a waiter tried 
to suggest the added food items, or a 
clerk the added gadget items, we would 
instinctively put up our guards and 
say “‘no.” We resent being sold things; 
we like selling ourselves. 

Effect of self-service on expense. Self- 
service not only increases sales; it re- 
duces expenses. The chief economy in 
self-service has come through a reduction 
of selling expense. But many other 
savings have accompanied that. Fix- 
tures are far less expensive when they 
are designed solely to serve the utilitarian 
purpose of housing goods so that people 
can gain ready access to them. Elabo- 
rate and costly types of packing and 
wrapping are eliminated when customers 
collect articles themselves and put them © 
together in one simple container. De- 
livery expense is eliminated entireiy. 
Along with these inevitable economies 
many of the chains have insisted upon 
others in receiving, marking, grading, 
the passing of invoices, and the like. 
And while these were not necessarily a 
consequence of the self-service type of 
store, they grew naturally out of an 
expense-conscious organization. 


SELF-SERVICE INVADES NEW FIELDS 


This revolution in retailing is going 
into many fields. Any number of highly 
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successful apparel operations have been 
growing along these lines for the past five 
or ten years. There seems every reason 
to believe that they will continue to 
expand and that more and more fields 
of retailing will be invaded, including 
that of the department store. 
Modified application. But even stores 
that are not in a position to take the 
radical step of switching over to com- 
plete self-service can learn many object 
lessons from the recent experiments 
along that line. Many store owners 
shudder when they see counters piled 
fairly high with merchandise. But they 
ought to be pleased at the resourceful- 
ness of a buyer who is bringing goods to 
the immediate attention of customers. 
Many more plainly informative signs 
could be used—silent salesmen, if you 
please. Any merchant with a reason- 
able memory can_ remember the 
appearance of the average hosiery, 
handkerchief, glove, or underwear dis- 


play case. There one finds a handker- 
chief carefully draped against a perfume 
bottle, or a piece of underwear with the 
same inevitable perfume accessory, or a 
glove with the fingers pointed upward on 
some form, or a pair of hose laid out 
carefully alongside a pair of gloves or 
a handkerchief. 

It is doubtful if anything is sold from 
such cases. Once in a while, the glove 
may be so distinctive that it may attract 
the eye of a customer. Usually such 
“trims” are just the result of laziness 
and habit. 

If these cases showed all the types of 
gloves, all the lengths or colors of 
hosiery, many of the designs of hand- 
kerchiefs, many of the types of under- 
wear, the customer would have a chance 
to do her own selecting. 

Any store owner may be in the wrong 
business if he does not become 
increasingly conscious of this trend 
toward self-service. 


From the April 1928 Issue 


Planning a Department-Store Layout 


B. EUGENIA LIES AND MARIE P. SEALY 


These principles of store layout, presented in A pril 1928 by the then directors 

of Macy’s planning department, have been widely adopted and, with some 

modifications in the direction of open display and accessibility, are still the 
rules for the layout engineer. 


In this paper we shall outline the 
research work which we feel is necessary 
in order to obtain the best results in the 
store layout so that the store can suc- 
cessfully adapt itself to changing 


conditions. 


CUSTOMER TRAFFIC 
Regarding customer traffic, the first 
point’ to be determined is: Where do 
customers enter the store? Where are 
entrances located? What percentage of 
the traffic does each entrance carry? 
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For answers to these questions, we 
must consider: Where do the customers 
go? This question leads to the prob- 
lems of location and number of elevators 
or escalators and stairs, and the location 
of aisles on the street floor and upper 
floors. 

Whatever types of conveyance are 
used to lift customers from the street 
floor, they should be placed so that they 
can readiiy be seen from the entrances 
even though at some distance from them. 

The decision about installing escala- 
tors or elevators, or both, would be 
based on several questions: 


1. Capacity required. A full-width escalator 
carries two people up per second, which amounts 
to a capacity of 7,200 persons per hour. This 
carrying capacity is greater than that of 20 
passenger elevators of the size usually used in 
department stores. 

2. Type of customer. Older customers some- 
times prefer to use elevators, although the new- 
type escalator makes getting on and getting off 
so safe that this prejudice is disappearing. 
Younger people and especially children prefer 
to ride the escalator. 

3. Average length of ride of customers. For 
the long hauls of, say, five or more floors, the 
elevator is often preferred because of the 
increased speed, in spite of having to wait for 
the elevator. For shorter distances, however, 
or especially if customers go from one floor to 
another as they shop, the escalator is preferred 
because the customer does not have to wait for 
it. She can always get on, and it is not crowded. 


Another element in accommodating 
traffic are the aisles, the connecting link 
between the entrances and the elevators 
or escalators. Previously in planning 
department stores, zigzags or aisles that 
branched off or which otherwise were 
not in one straight line were considered 
very desirable. The theory was that 
the customer going to the elevator and 
being forced to go through many aisles 
would see more “pick-up” things which 
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attracted her and which she would stop 
to buy. 

Now, however, aisles must form a 
straight line.' There may be a right- 
angle turn to get to the lifting con- 
veyance, but the paths must be direct. 
The modern customer has no time to 
find her way through a maze of tables, 
booths, or counters. At the same time 
the “pick-up” trade may be maintained 
by providing attractive displays and 
properly located bargain tables. 


GROUPING SELLING DEPARTMENTS 


Another major problem of store lay- 
out is the whole matter of grouping and 
arranging the selling departments. This 
problem again must be considered first 
from the customer’s point of view. As 
the size of the store increases, it becomes 
increasingly important to group depart- 
ments so that the customer can buy 
related merchandise without walking 
from one end of the store to the other. 
Another advantage is that suggestion 
selling is stimulated if related mer- 
chandise is together. 

From the customer’s point of view, 
the following is probably the ideal 
grouping of selling departments with 
relative vertical arrangement: 


Street Floor Women’s Accessories, Notions, 
Drugs, Books, Stationery 


Balcony Public Service and Customer 
Shopping Service 

2d Floor Women’s Shoes, Lingerie, Mil- 
linery 

3d Floor Women’s Outer Apparel 

4th Floor Children’s and Boys’ Floor 


5th Floor Toys, Kindergarten Supplies, 
Yard Goods, Laces, Trimmings, 
Notions, Patterns, Art Em- 
broideries, Artists’ Materials 


1 Editor’s note: Recently (1944) a few stores have been 
experimenting with curved aisles. 
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6th Floor Upholstery Fabrics, Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, Linens, Blankets 
and Bedspreads 

7th Floor Housefurnishings, China and 
Glassware, Art Wares, Silver- 
ware, Lamps, Far East, Mir- 
rors, Carpets and Rugs 

8th Floor Furniture 


The men’s departments and the other 
departments in which men shop should 
be ideally located in a separate building 
or at least in a distinct section of the 
building, as most men prefer to avoid 
the crowds of a department store. 
These departments may be arranged as 
follows: 


Street Floor Men’s Furnishings, Underwear, 
Hosiery, and Other Accessories 


2d Floor Men’s Clothing 

3d Floor Men’s Sports Apparel, Sporting 
Goods 

4th Floor Luggage, Music, Radios, Adult 
Games 

Sth Floor Groceries 


In this grouping of departments, re- 
lated departments are grouped together. 
Women’s apparel is together; children’s 
departments are also grouped together. 
The men’s departments form a distinct 
group, probably with special elevator 
service. Yard goods and accessories are 
placed with the other departments in 
which the customer buys materials or 
articles which she will make up; and 
other departments are similarly grouped. 

Another point which must be con- 
sidered in grouping departments is the 
seasonal fluctuation in each depart- 
ment’s business. For instance, toys 
may properly be placed just above the 
children’s floor and adjacent to yard 
goods. When toys expand at Christmas, 
the yard-goods departments are dead 
and may be contracted. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MERCHANDISE IN EACH 
DEPARTMENT 


Next, within each department, the 
arrangement of merchandise is of par- 
ticular importance. To serve the cus- 
tomer more quickly, how should the 
merchandise be arranged? In the lin- 
gerie department, and other departments 
carrying “size” merchandise, for in- 
stance, we have found it very desirable to 
group all of the merchandise of one size 
together, instead of all items or lines 
together. 

After the customer’s point of view is 
considered, other principles which in- 
fluence the arrangement of merchandise 
are: 


1. In a large and busy department, put 
duplicate supplies of the very fast moving items 
in several places in the department so that no 
salesclerk will have to walk very far to get the 
particularly fast moving items. ; 

2. Place the merchandise which the depart- 
ment manager wants to push in a conspicuous 
place in the department. 


Often a customer survey is necessary 
to discover the weaknesses in the present 
stock arrangement. We have actually 
made time-study observations of our 
customers when necessary to find how 
long the customer must spend walking 
from one counter to another to locate 
the merchandise she wants or the time 
she waits until the salesclerk brings her 
the merchandise, and also to find what 
related merchandise she buys at the 
same time—such as powders and creams 
in the drug department. 

Sometimes, an analysis of saleschecks 
is necessary to find such facts as the 
number of items bought on the average 
sale. This information may be obtained 
from the merchandise or unit control 
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section, or, if no such control exists, from 
an analysis of reserve requisitions or 
buyers’ orders. Such analysis will deter- 
mine the rapidity with which certain 
items of merchandise move. Then, the 
space required on the selling floor to 
house the merchandise necessary for at 
least one day’s sale can be deiinitely 
determined and the space can be ade- 
quately allocated. 


ANALYSIS OF METHOD OF SELLING 


The method of selling must also be 
analyzed before the layout is actually 
made. Shall the merchandise be sold 
from sample or shall all merchandise 
needed for a maximum day’s selling be 
brought to the selling floor and sales 
filled on the floor with the particular 
articles selected by the customers? Or 
shall taken transactions be filled on the 
floor and the ‘“‘sents” in the reserves? 

The decisions on these questions 
depend upon the particular situation in 
hand. The following underlying princi- 
ples usually apply, however: utilize ex- 
pensive selling space and expensive 
salesclerk’s time for the most productive 
work; take functions off the selling floor 
where economical and possible to do 
so and centralize these in less valuable 
nonselling space. 


DISPLAY AND FIXTURES 


The nature of the general background 
to be used in the whole store must be 
considered. This will include the type 
of background—character and color of 
walls, the type of lighting to be used, 
floor covering, and character of fixtures. 
In a small store or in a specialty shop, 
it is frequently desirable to carry out 
the same details throughout the store. 

In a larger store, however, to use the 
identical details would probably result 
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in putting some merchandise in an incon- 
gruous setting, and also would become 
monotonous. However, the same gen- 
eral scheme must be used throughout to 
accomplish a whole which is unified. 

In designing the fixtures, their general 
character, such as molding, height, 
wood, and probably color, will be in 
keeping with the whole floor. The type 
of fixture and details of design, however, 
will be decided by the merchandise to be 
housed. 

Fixtures must also be designed to fit 
the needs of the saleswoman so that all 
unnecessary fatigue is prevented in put- 
ting the merchandise in the fixtures, 
taking it out to show it to the customer, 
taking it to the merchandise checker’s 
desk, or in wrapping it herself. For 
instance, if merchandise on tables is 
sold from sample, it is undesirable to 
have the forward stock kept under the 
low table because the salesclerk must 
then stoop down to get the merchandise 
after each sale. A much better design 
allows space for “forward” stock above 
the ordinary table _ height. The 
“forward” stock of a complete assort- 
ment of colors and sizes with a larger 
quantity of more popular colors and 
sizes may be kept in the compartments 
above the ordinary table. The cus- 
tomers are served from the “forward” 
stock and, as it is depleted, it is filled 
in from the ‘‘reserve’’ below. 

If the store layout is made on the 
basis of the methods outlined above, the 
results are: better service to the cus- 
tomer, meeting of the requirements of 
the modern, discriminating customer; 
less fatigue, greater satisfaction, and 
increased earning power of the employee; 
and increased volume with decreased 
unit cost for the store. 








Buying and Merchandising 


From the October 1929 Issue 
More Science in Merchandising 


WALTER HOovING 


The problem of merchandise selection is still for most stores almost as difficult 

a one as it was in October 1929 when this article appeared. Mr. Hoving 

is now president of Lord & Taylor, and under his leadership his store has 
made great strides in scientific buying. 


During the last ten years the out- 
standing retailing developments which 
may be classed as scientific or pseudo- 
scientific have been: 


1. Proper statistical methods and tabulations 

2. Breakdown of department figures 

3. Organization of management, receiving, 
delivery, etc., functions 

4. Turnover notion 

5. Merchandise control 

6. Better approach to employment and train- 
ing methods 

7. Expense control 


If we examine this list of accomplish- 
ments we discover that all the scientific 
improvements during the last decade 
bear on the operating and controlling 
division of merchandising. If we grant 
that a store exists primarily because it 
has goods to sell, it is fair to ask what 
improvements have been made in the 
functions that are intimately connected 
with the merchandise itself. There have 
been attempts, some rather successful, 
to improve the buying function, but 
these attempts have been relatively 
unimportant. No really constructive 
steps, such as the ones outlined above, 
can be attributed to this part of the prob- 
lem. It may be generously granted 
that this is one of the more difficult 
phases of merchandising, and that Dame 
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Fashion is a fickle mistress at best, but 
it is high time that we stopped hiding 
behind her skirts and did some construc- 
tive thinking on the subject. 

In any case, the fact remains that we 
have not developed a scientific approach 
toward the selecting of merchandise. 
There are no standards which tell us 
when we are right, and today this impor- 
tant function is allowed to be largely 
guesswork. It was felt that something 
was wrong when the stylist was injected 
into the organization, but although she 
has contributed to some extent the 
solution is still far away. Nevertheless, 
the selecting of merchandise in a more 
scientific way will be the outstanding 
development within the next ten years. 

Let us regard the steps that are 
necessary to select merchandise, point 
out where more study is needed, and 
show how a scientific approach will be 
beneficial. 


DETERMINATION OF VOLUME PRICES 


Pricing of goods has received very 
little study, and is, in the main, still 
being done in very much the same way 
as it was done by the ancient Phoenicians. 
Only two developments have come to 
pass since ancient times: the one-price 
idea, and the “‘selling-close-and-turning- 
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out-fast” idea. These two ideas, of 
course, have been revolutionary, and are 
vastly important, but in a study of 
pricing we need to know more than that. 

We need to know at what price we 
should sell our goods to get the maximum 
volume and maximum profit, and what 
our price should be, and how many 
prices we should have most efficiently 
to serve the community. 

Let us examine the first one—What 
prices will yield the greatest volume and 
profit? I have in mind some unpainted 
kitchen chairs that were being sold at 
$1.59 each. They were advertised sev- 
eral times with resulting sales of 40 or 
50 chairs per day. Then they were 
reduced to $1.49 and the sales as a result 
increased to 400 or 500 per day. Obvi- 
ously, the $1.50 mark for these chairs 
was the boundary line between large 
demand and insignificant demand. Sim- 
ilar examples are numerous and the 
research that has been made to date 
proves rather conclusively that there 
are certain points on the price scale of 
every commodity at which a maximum 
of volume will result. Proper study of 
this phase of pricing will be enormously 
beneficial, both to volume and profit. 
We have been accustomed to prices 
like $1.98, $2.95, and other such so- 
called psychological prices, but it is 
questionable whether exact observation 
in order to determine these prices has 
even been attempted. The only experi- 
ment that I can recall is one in which the 
same thing was sold in two different 
parts of the store at 98 cents and $1.09 
on the same day. The same quantity 
was sold at both prices. This may 
indicate that we have been making 
fetishes out of certain prices. 
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NUMBER OF PRICE POINTS 


The second question—What should 
our prices be, and how many should we 
have to serve the community most 
efficiently? The principle of turnover 
allows a minimum of items in order to 
get a maximum of turnover; therefore, 
the fewer the prices of any given type of 
article, the greater the possibilities for 
increasing turnover. Selling hose, shoes, 
and dresses at one price would be the 
ideal arrangement from the store’s stand- 
point. It would simplify buying prob- 
lems, cut expenses, and increase profits. 
There is no question that such a 5- and 
10-cent idea would be welcomed by 
department stores if it were feasible. 
A store’s functions, however, cannot be 
organized to suit its convenience, but 
must be a compromise between its own 
internal problems and its consumer rela- 
tionships. Consequently, a store with 
one price, with some exceptions, does 
not serve the economic needs of a com- 
munity. The problem, therefore, is: 
What price or prices will each class in 
the community be interested in paying 
for its merchandise? The fewer these 
prices are, the better from the operation 
standpoint of the store. Too many 
prices decrease turnover and are harmful 
from the customer’s point of view as 
well. Customers find it difficult to 
buy if there is a great profusion and 
multiplicity of prices. 

The solution lies in discovering the 
number of prices at which operating 
efficiency is at a maximum, and at which 
the needs of the community are properly 
taken care of. That the existence of 
this problem is realized we have as 
evidence efforts of progressive merchants 
to price line their assortments. Price 
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lining is a familiar method in retailing 
today, but even the prices that are used 
in price lining are largely guesswork, 
and no intelligent research has been 
made in this important phase of mer- 
chandising, 


SELECTING THE MERCHANDISE 


The most important problem for the 
merchant is what goods to buy. He 
must not have too many different items 
in his stocks, for that impedes turnover. 
On the other hand, an underassortment 
or a too scanty selection means loss of 
business. The number of items in his 
assortment must, therefore, be deter- 
mined carefully. Instead of haphaz- 
ardly including items without plan or 
reason he must decide how many items 
he should have in order to meet his 
consumer demand; and give him maxi- 
mum turnover. Chain stores are solving 
this problem by only carrying the fastest 
sellers, and thus getting the maximum 
yield, but department stores are obliged 
to meet other community needs besides 
the barest necessities. 

How many patterns? What colors 
as well as what shades of those colors? 
These questions are difficult to answer. 
As is often the case, many patterns are 
included in a line because the wholesaler 
said ‘So and So” had included them in 
his line. But these same patterns often 
have died a quick death, because the 
public is no respecter of professional 
reputations. 

A piece of merchandise must not be 
included in a department because it is 
the whim or personal preference of the 
buyer. A piece of merchandise must be 
regarded as performing a job for the store 
very much like the job of any employee. 


The employee’s job may be that of a 
section manager whose treatment of 
customers creates a favorable or un- 
favorable impression of the store. No 
matter how discourteous an employee 
may be he can never create the ill-will 
that a bad piece of merchandise in any 
given stock can create. This bad piece 
of merchandise cries ill-will to every 
customer and if it is finally sold it con- 
tinues crying in the customer’s home for 
a year or more. Thus we see how 
tremendously important right _ selec- 
tion is. 


CHOOSING THE BUYER 


One of the chief reasons why we are 
not getting anywhere is because we are 
not selecting our selecters properly. 
What I mean is that we are making 
buyers out of people who would be 
infinitely better as managers, engineers, 
bond salesmen, brokers, or what have 
you, and who have not the slightest 
ability to judge merchandise. Some 
people have a feeling for merchandise, 
and others have a bent for figures, for 
organizing people, or for building bridges, 
and it would be just as silly to ask 
Paul Poiret to build a tunnel as it would 
have been to ask Mr. Holland to design 
a dress. The first step, therefore, is to 
set certain standards of what is required 
in a buyer and hire against that standard. 


THE MATTER OF GOOD TASTE 


Selecters of merchandise should be 
conversant with the basic principles of 
design and good taste, because as judges 
of merchandise they must be familiar 
with the rules of the game. Would 
you ask any one to judge a horse show 
who did not know the points of a horse? 
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Why, therefore, should we ask any one 
to select cretonnes, dresses, or anything 
else that embodies design or pattern 
unless he knows the rules which gov- 
erned the designing of those articles. 
The buyer who does not know his 
principles of design is in the same posi- 
tion as the amateur at the race track 
placing his bets without rhyme or 
reason. 

The objection will no doubt be raised 
that we are buying merchandise not for 
its pattern but for its selling ability. 
In nine cases out of ten, however, a 
well-designed pattern will eventually 
sell better than a poor one, and will build 
up an enormous amount of good will 
for the store. The basic theory is that 
eventually the purchaser of a poorly 
designed article will find it out. The 
customer may not originally have known 
that a design was good or bad, but some- 
body in whose taste she has confidence 
will inform her sooner or later and her 
loyalty to the store will be badly shaken. 
This is especially dangerous if she has 
no taste of her own, because she will be 
afraid to trust the store again. 

I have asked hundreds of young 
college graduates if they thought they 
had good taste, and I have yet to find 
any one who is willing to admit that he 
has not. I think the difficulty arises 
out of the fact that good taste is con- 
fused with good breeding. Good breed- 
ing is a matter of bringing up, and good 
taste in merchandise, which after all is 
what we are interested in, depends upon 
design and art. A certain amount of 
good taste of the strictly amateur variety 
goes with good breeding, but amateur 
taste does not go very well with business. 
It is absolutely necessary to know and 
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not to guess. Manufacturers in a great 
many cases depend on the buyer for 
ideas and guidance. How can a buyer 
advise the manufacturer to change his 
designs and harmonize his colors if he is 
merely guessing? 

What are the colleges and business 
schools doing to solve this problem? 
They are turning out hundreds of people 
who are anxious to go into both the 
retailing and the manufacturing business 
each year. In each of these businesses 
a knowledge of good taste is essential. 
It is high time that the institutions of 
learning realized the fact that their 
graduates must be equipped with such 
knowledge both to succeed in business 
as well as for cultural reasons. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


After the proper person has been 
selected, decisions must be made regard- 
ing what assortments the department 
should carry. Studies and observations 
of what the public wants are necessary. 
Making style counts is one of the ways 
to determine this. By counting period- 
ically the number of people wearing a 
certain dress or a certain color, it can be 
determined what the existing fashionis. 
We know that fashion descends from the 
upper class to the lowest class. But a 
great deal of research is still necessary 
in order to take chance out of fashion 
prognostication. Periodic observations 
and statistical records of fashion trends 
will ultimately indicate how merchandise 
should be selected in order to take 
advantage of existing fashions. 

Department stores have always in- 
dulged in the practice of exchanging 
figures and methods, and this, to some 
extent, explains the fact that the scien- 
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tific developments concentrate in those 
fields. Stores have always been sus- 
picious of giving any information regard- 
ing merchandise or sources of supply, 
and there has never been much informa- 
tion exchanged along these lines. There 
is no doubt that the fear that some 
information may get into the hands of 
competitors has been the. determining 
cause. The consolidations and mergers 
of department stores that are now going 
on will doubtless go far toward exchang- 
ing such information. 

The wastes that are due to the manu- 
facturing of the wrong type of mer- 


chandise or the wrong design would 
make the losses of this country due to 
forest fires seem _ insignificant in 
comparison. 

In this era of efficiency of operation 
and economy of large-scale production, 
we have forgotten, to some extent, what 
we are making because we have been 
immersed in the thought of how to 
make it. We are not wrong inherently, 
and it is largely a question of emphasis. 
It is the job of every merchant to swing 
the pendulum of emphasis in the direc- 
tion of what to make and, consequently, 
what to buy. 


From the A pril 1932 Issue 


Some Economic Aspects of Retail 
Prices and Markups 


Q. FoRREST WALKER 


Written in A pril 1932 by the man who was and continues to be the economist 
for R. H. Macy & Co., this article is still a contribution to postwar thinking— 
especially since another period of falling prices may be in the offing. 


The economic function of the retailer 
is to act as a community purchasing 
agent. In performing this function, he 
cannot safely overlook those broad social 
and economic changes which are con- 
stantly at work modifying the character 
of consumer demand. 


INCOME GROUPS OF CUSTOMERS AND 
PRICE RANGES 


The retailer is not only a merchant of 
goods, but also a merchant of prices. 
Hence, he must have some knowledge 
of the income groups of the customers 
in his trading area. Inexperienced retail 
executives often acquire this general 


information by the costly process of trial 
and error. This is unnecessary, for the 
basic facts of income distribution are 
definitely known. The vast bulk of 
consumption is concentrated in low 
income groups. 

In selecting merchandise to fit the 
needs, preferences, and the paying ability 
of each type of customer, it is often 
difficult for the inexperienced mer- 
chandising executive to take the 
objective point of view. Consciously, 
or unconsciously, he is often unduly 
influenced by his own personal buying 
habits and the preferences and tastes 
of the social groups with which he has 
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intimate contact. It is not always easy 
to dissociate oneself from personal habits, 
tastes, and preferences, yet the most 
intelligent interpretation of consumer 
demand comes from constant endeavor 
to envisage the social and economic 
circumstances of the consuming classes 
to which buying appeals are to be made. 
The theory of price ranges is an 
economic phase of merchandising that is 
receiving much attention today. At 
this time, it is only necessary to point 
out that overemphasis of a particular 
price or price range is especially danger- 
ous when there are wide fluctuations in 
wholesale costs. It is usually far less 
dangerous to promote a name or quality 
than a specific price. Merchandising 
is seldom successfully hitched to a fixed 
price that can remain unchanged in the 
face of great price advances or declines. 
In economic depressions, continued em- 
phasis of a prosperity price loses its 
appeal even though the quality of the 
merchandise is improved. The public 
expects a different price even though the 
change be slight. The economics of the 
price ranges is one of the relatively 
unexplored phases of merchandising. 


FIXED EXPENSES IN RELATION TO MARKUP 


There are certain economic features 
of department-store operations which 
explain the unusual attention that must 
be given to net maintained markup in 
periods of wholesale price declines. A 
surprisingly large part of operating 
expense is fixed regardless of dollar sales 
volume. The largest single item of 
expense is salaries and wages and a sub- 
stantial proportion of this expense con- 
tinues whether business is good or bad. 
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In depressions, a rapidly declining sales- 
check often necessitates some increase in 
personnel and equipment to handle the 
increased number of transactions. Only 
about one third of the personnel of a 
large store is directly engaged in selling 
and about one third of the working time 
of the selling force is not devoted to 
serving customers. There are very defi- 
nite limitations to the reductions which 
can be effected in newspaper publicity 
when business is poor. Rentals, real 
property taxes, interest on funded debt, 
depreciation, and numerous other items 
do not fluctuate with changes in dollar 
volume. 

This principle of fixed expense, which 
may amount to two thirds or more of 
operating expense, explains in part why 
many articles can be carried and sold 
even though they return a gross margin 
which may not cover total expense. 
Obviously, a retail store must always 
seek to keep this type of business at the 
minimum consistent with good mer- 
chandising policy. It is the burden 
of fixed expense that causes the constant 
pressure for increased volume in large 
stores. The lost sale and the lost 
customer are matters of more than 
casual concern in a business with heavy 
fixed charges. 


METHODS OF CONSERVING PROFITS it 
DEPRESSION 


When sales volume declines in a de- 
pression accompanied by sharp drops in 
wholesale prices, there are at least four 
major methods of conserving profit 
before resorting to wage and salary 
readjustments. Unnecessary expenses 
can be eliminated and some services 
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restricted; increased volume can be 
sought by pressure to secure a larger 
number of transactions to compensate 
for price declines; the average salescheck 
may perhaps be raised by skillful 
promotions; and the net maintained 
markup may be increased to the full 
limit permitted by competition. 

For our present purposes we will 
confine our attention to the need for a 
more flexible markup in retailing. If 
the wholesale price trend downward is 
at a very rapid rate, it is often impossible 
to secure enough additional transactions 
to conserve gross profits. This condi- 
tion may be illustrated by the following 
table which shows the increased physical 
volume necessary to maintain gross 
profit under assumed wholesale price 
changes and fixed markup: 


Volume 
Increase 
Unit Cost Unit Retail Unit Gross Necessary 
Profit to Maintain 
Markup 
per cent 
$5.00 $7.50 $2.50 0 
4.50 6.75 2.25 11.1 
4.00 6.00 2.00 25.0 
3.50 5.25 1.75 42.8 
3.00 4.50 1.50 66.7 
2.50 3.75 1.25 100.0 


Although this table may seem theo- 
retical, nevertheless it shows exactly 
what may be encountered in a time of 
falling prices. Based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
prices, the decline in wholesale cost in 
the table would be from $5.00 to $3.57 
in the two years from 1929 to 1931 and 
from $6.00 to $2.86 in the twelve months 
from May 1920 to May 1921. These 
declines would respectively require a 
volume increase of 40 per cent and 75 
per cent. 


Of course, it is not always wise to 
increase markup sufficiently to secure 
the same gross profit because of com- 
petition and customer resistance, but 
the combination of increased volume 
and such added markup as may be 
obtained will often aid in conserving 
gross profit. The main point is that in 
periods of declining wholesale prices, 
special effort must be exerted to main- 
tain and improve markup. Fixed 
markup policies greatly accentuate losses 
in periods of rapid declines in wholesale 
costs. The poor profits of many stores 
even in fairly prosperous years can be 
partly attributed to this cause. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MARKET PRICE TRENDS 


To buy well, it is important for the 
department manager to have a working 
knowledge of manufacturing costs in 
the industries with which he deals. 
If he is buying cotton sheets, hosiery, 
blankets, and various other merchandise 
items in which raw material is a large 
element of cost, he should know raw 
material prices and probable price trends. 

Similarly, knowledge of economic con- 
ditions in particular industries is of great 
value. Wholesale prices are often in- 
fluenced by factors other than costs. 
The trend of production, sales, stocks, 
and prices must be watched. Periods of 
seasonal dullness in an industry often 
present favorable opportunities for buy- 
ing. The skilled department manager 
does not depend solely on the market 
information which vendors give him. 
He endeavors to check opinion with 
known facts obtained from impartial 
sources. 
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EDUCATING THE BUYER IN _ BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


We have emphasized the significance 
of consumer incomes to the merchant. 
Obviously, the trend of general business 
profoundly influences consumer purchas- 
ing power and buying attitudes. For 
several years we have endeavored to 
keep our department managers informed 
regarding the broad trends of general 
business. Once each month we hold a 
meeting of department managers at 
which the salient developments in indus- 
try and finance are presented by the 
store economist. 

These discussions are designed to 


present to the department manager the 
economic conditions under which he 
must operate. It is only human to 
become so absorbed in the immediate 
problems of a department that these 
outside influences upon sales and prices 
are overlooked. The monthly meeting 
serves to stimulate the department 
manager to orient himself in the business 
world, to think about the external forces 
that will aid or handicap him in planning 
his business during the ensuing months. 
Such training cannot fail to make the 
individual a better merchant. The eco- 
nomic approach to retail problems will 
prevent many costly mistakes and con- 
tribute much to more scientific retailing. 


From the January 1926 Issue 
The Case for Cooperative Group 
Buying 


PHiip J. REILLY 


This article appearing in January 1926 was one of the first to appear on 
Group Buying and one of the most authoritative ever written on the subject. 
Mr. Reilly was then assistant director of the Associated Merchandising 
Corporation. He became director in 1927 and only recently resigned to 
assume a major post with the Aviation Corporation of Detroit. 


Much has been said in recent years of 
the necessity for reducing the spread 
represented by the cost of merchandise 
and the normal expense of its distribu- 
tion. The function of a retail store is 
to supply the goods that customers 
want at the lowest possible prices. It is 
implied, of course, that this includes a 
fair margin of profit, both for the manu- 
facturer and the distributor. Cooper- 
ative group buying is a_ recent 
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development that has been resorted to 
by both manufacturers and retailers as 
a means of lowering prices. Cooper- 
ative group buying is that buying done 
by groups of experienced buyers who are 
technically competent to select the 
merchandise desired from a comparative 
and objective examination of samples 
submitted by various manufacturers as 
being truly representative of their 
product. 
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WHERE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Cooperative group buying is most 
successful when the items purchased 
represent articles that are in continuous 
demand throughout the country, and 
when the orders are placed only after a 
thorough and impartial examination of 
the products of representative manu- 
facturers making the wanted merchan- 
dise. Except in the case of style 
merchandise, group orders usually are 
placed far enough in advance and in 
quantities sufficiently large to enable 
manufacturers to buy their raw material 
at advantageous prices and to effect 
production economies through regular- 
ization and standardization. 

Although one of the main objectives 
of retailers who participate in quantity 
group buying is to effect the savings 
that manufacturers cannot allow an 
individual buyer with limited purchasing 
power, group buying may be successful 
even when little or no saving in cost 
price is effected. This is true because 
there is usually more competent buying 
judgment in the combined group than 
in the individual in selecting the wanted 
merchandise. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that usually the entire quan- 
tity of many articles purchased in a 
group way is disposed of with fewer 
markdowns than when such articles 
are purchased purely on the judgment 
of an individual buyer. Group buying 
tends to minimize the waste in buying 
that comes from the free play of the 
trial-and-error practices of the indi- 
vidual buyer. 

Group buying may be successful also 
even when no saving is made, when an 
exclusive article is purchased in such 


quantities as to permit its being con- 
fined to a restricted number of stores. 


ADVANTAGE TO BUYERS 


As individual buyers participate in 
cooperative group buying, they find 
that, aside from the better prices they 
usually obtain because of the larger 
quantities represented by the group 
purchase, they can buy with consider- 
ably more confidence and save con- 
siderable time and energy in their market 
operations. The time thus saved the 
buyer in the market can profitably be 
devoted at home to the promotion of the 
sale of his merchandise and the super- 
vision of his department. 

Group buying permits buyers to see 
the products of far more resources than 
they would ordinarily see in their 
individual market operations. It in- 
duces high-grade manufacturers, who 
would not be interested in catering to a 
single buyer with limited purchasing 
power, to present special quantity pro- 
posals to a group. 

Because of mutuality of interests, 
buyers should make every effort they 
can to assist manufacturers to keep their 
plants in constant operation. Group 
buying assists in this respect because 
buyers frequently set quotas for their 
stocks which they agree to take at 
regular periods. This permits them to 
formulate their buying plans further 
in advance and, through planned period- 
ical deliveries, tends to avoid the danger 
of being out of stock of staple items. 
This in turn helps the manufacturer to 
organize his plant for more continuous 
production. 
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Cooperative group buying, moreover, 
is a distinct advantage to the inex- 
perienced buyer since the group judg- 
ment will prevent his making many of 
the initial individual buying mistakes 
that are so frequently a cause of large 
markdowns and end so often in the loss 
of buying positions. 


ADVANTAGE TO MANUFACTURERS 


An occasional manufacturer is met 
who is reluctant to submit samples of 
his product to the group judgment. 
In most cases, this reluctance is caused 
by a misunderstanding on the part of 
the manufacturer regarding the condi- 
tions under which group buying is 
conducted by representative stores. 
When it is realized by such manu- 
facturers that manufacturing economies 
can be attained by making large runs of 
merchandise purchased cooperatively; 
that it will enable them to bring their 
lines before many stores at once—some 
of which they might never be able to 
interest individually, and thus give 
them a national market—they usually 
are alert to see the profitable possi- 
bilities of group buying. 

Group buying overcomes to some 
extent the hand-to-mouth buying that 
manufacturers have found such a handi- 
cap to them. It permits manufacturers 
with a meritorious product to hold 
accounts that may otherwise be lost 
because of changing buyers. Group buy- 
ing assists manufacturers to avoid exces- 
sive selling expenses. 

Group buying usually brings to manu- 
facturers much additional business on 
regular lines which otherwise would 
not come to them if their contact with 
certain stores had not been made through 
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the group showing. It enables manu- 
facturers to get business on the merit 
of their product and not merely on the 
personal friendships that may exist 
between a buyer and a resource, which 
represent a contact with the store usually 
so tenuous as to be broken easily when 
buyers lose their positions. 

Group buying enables a manufacturer 
to get more quickly an estimate of the 
numbers in his line that will capture 
the public fancy. He can, therefore, 
concentrate his production on these and 
thus not only have a profitable market 
for the quantity purchased by a single 
group, but usually also sell the same 
items to stores in other cities, which do 
not compete with the group placing the 
order. 

Group buying also tends to raise 
manufacturing standards, because the 
group usually is insistent upon the 
entire product matching the sample 
upon which the order was placed. It 
acts, therefore, as a corrective to the 


| 
| 


slipshod inspection of a product, to | 


which can be traced so many of the 
returns to manufacturers with their 
attendant transportation costs. Re- 
turns range from five to ten per cent of 
the cost purchases of the average large 
store. Group buying will tend to reduce 
that portion of these returns occasioned 
by the product not being as represented. 

Representative department _ stores, 
therefore, are interested in the develop- 
ment and extension of group buying 
because they feel it has distinct advan- 
tages from the standpoint both of the 
buyer and of the manufacturer. They 
are interested in the development of 
group buying because they concluded 
that it is their responsibility to purchase 
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goods in quantity wherever quantity 
purchases make production savings that 
the manufacturer and retailer can share 
| with the public. These savings repre- 
‘ sent not only a reduction in the cost of 
merchandise because of the large quan- 
tities involved but also the savings 
caused by fewer returns and fewer 
markdowns, resulting from the more 
accurate buying in certain cases that 
can be done by groups of buyers as 
compared with the buying based solely 
on the judgment of an individual. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES 


In the present period of keen compe- 
tition, unfair demands and stipulations 
may be made occasionally by buying 
groups, to which reputable manufacturers 
cannot consistently acquiesce. Such de- 
mands, however, will come much less 
frequently from buying groups of repre- 
sentative stores than irresponsible indi- 
vidual buyers who, without the 
knowledge of their firms, sometimes 
make unfair stipulations in placing 
orders with manufacturers. Happily, 
such buyers are relatively few in number 
at any time. 

Group buying should serve the inter- 
ests of manufacturers in lessening unfair 
demands through bringing out more 
quickly into the open any such instances. 
Reputable store managements can then 
promptly adjust them and preserve that 
harmony of interests between retailer 
and manufacturer that is so essential 
to the success of both of them. 


REDUCTION OF COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Commodities will always flow natu- 
rally from the manufacturer to the 


consumer through that channel of dis- 
tribution which the public regards as 
most economical, quality and service 
considered. Department stores will not 
long survive against other methods of 
distribution in this keenly competitive 
period if they fail persistently to strive 
for legitimate economies in buying and 
selling. Group buying helps ‘to effect 
such economies and to lessen the risks 
in retailing, but it must be conducted 
on lines that provide fair play to the 
manufacturer. That it can be so con- 
ducted is indicated by the increasing 
support it is receiving. 

We are living in a period of change in 
which only the resourceful can hope to 
maintain themselves in any line of 
business that is sharply competitive. 
Since group buying tends to reduce the 
cost of distribution, it is destined to 
become a process of buying that will be 
supported by more and more buyers 
and willbe engaged in by an increasing 
number of stores in the future. Business 
policies that do not fit changing condi- 
tions are being interrogated and modified 
by wise manufacturers, who see the need 
of adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions facing retailers. 

Manufacturers who support group 
buying to effect production economies 
and retailers who participate in it to 
lessen the costs of distribution will find 
the public response reflected ‘in sales 
to such a degree as to leave no question 
of the public’s judgment of the economic 
soundness of cooperative group buying. 














The Case for Central Buying of 
Fashion Goods 


BERNARD I. GALITZKI 


With the depression of the thirties, group buying was retarded and central 


buying, as practised by chains, exhibited certain superiorities. This 


| article, appearing in December 1936 and based om careful research by a 
graduate student in the New York University School of Retailing, states | 


the case for the new method fully. The present war has somewhat retarded 
its development, but it has a brilliant postwar future. 


Central buying may be defined as 
the buying activities of a group of 
centrally controlled or associated stores 
performed by a buyer in the central 
market who is in direct charge of all 
purchases made for certain departments 
or classifications of departments. 

Central buying must not be confused 
with resident buying which includes 
maintaining a representative in the 
central market to assist the store buyer, 
aiding him when he is in the market, 
and placing orders when the store buyer 
requests them. 

Central buying may include, in addi- 
tion to the buying of goods, the actual 
merchandising responsibility of the de- 
partment. The term allows several 
arrangements between the stores and 
the central office: (1) the central buyer 
may assume the complete merchandis- 
ing activity, (2) he may merely buy on 
requisition from the store, and (3) 
there may be a combination of these 
two methods whereby the central office 
has a certain amount in dollars or units 
which it purchases on its own responsi- 
bility and the balance of the buying is 
done on requisition from the stores. 
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Those practising central buying have 
found it to be economically justified 
for many of the same reasons that 
justify chain operation. In fact, it is a 
major factor in the success of most 
chains. Concentration of merchandis- 
ing activity in the hands of specialists 
reduces costs, improves merchandise 
quality, provides a wider, more attrac- 
tive assortment, and results in greater 
value for the customer. 

The broad economic benefits to the 
customer are also reflected in definite 
advantages to the store: 


ADVANTAGES IN BUYING 


Steady flow of merchandise. In con- 
nection with buying, perhaps the great- 
est advantage is that there is a steady 
flow of new merchandise into the depart- 
ment. The central buyer can con- 
tinually send new items of interest. A 
store is judged by the merchandise it 
carries in its apparel departments. 
Women, who do by far the greatest part 
of the purchasing, are vitally influenced 
by the ability of the store to have 
fashion-right items of apparel. When 
customers continually find new, inter- 
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esting items in the fashion departments, 
they are likely to consider the store in a 
more favorable light. The store will 
gain the reputation of being the most 
desirable place to look for new mer- 
chandise. 

Another way in which the steady flow 
of new merchandise will increase sales 
is by stimulating repeat trade. Cus- 
tomers are more likely to return often 
to the department if they know that 
new styles are arriving daily. 

Outstanding styles. In addition to 
the steady flow of new merchandise, 
there is another advantage in that the 
store may obtain more outstanding 
styles than its own buyer would select. 
At present, the average buyer is in the 
market comparatively little. The cen- 
tral buyer, being in the market most of 
the time, is in a better position to 
determine what the new items, fabrics, 
colors, and styles are and which of these 
will be most salable. He can follow 
trends more accurately. He can select 
styles which are more likely to appeal 
to the greatest number of women and 
he has a composite picture of customer 
response to each new style he ships out. 

Inspection of merchandise. A_ third 
advantage of central buying is that the 
merchandise may be inspected before 
it is shipped to the stores. The central 
office can readily check to see that it 
comes up to specifications set by the 
store and the central office, and to 
determine whether it is identical with 
the samples on which the buyer based 
selection. 

Traveling expense. A fourth advan- 
tage in central buying is the reduction 
of traveling expense. Since the depart- 
ment manager is primarily in charge of 


selling, he has little reason to make trips 
to the central market. It may be 
advisable, however, for the department 
manager to make an occasional trip to 
the market. Contact between him and 
the central buyer will strengthen the 
relationship between the separate depart- 
ments and the central organization. 

Additional quantity discounts. A fifth 
buying advantage is obtained through 
the larger quantities purchased. The 
central buyer may be able to get better 
terms, discounts, and datings, or better 
quality for the same price that others 
pay. The price advantage of quantity 
purchasing is often given first place, but, 
even though important, it should not 
occupy the predominant position. 
There is danger of putting forth too 
great an effort to obtain lower prices 
leading to ill-will in the market and even 
Government investigation under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The member 
store should not look to the dollars and 
cents saved in the purchase price for the 
justification of central buying of fashion 
goods. Improved operation will result 
because of all the advantages and not 
one alone. 


ADVANTAGES IN SELLING 


Specialization. The department man- 
agers become selling specialists. Their 
main interest is centered within the store 
itself. Their task is to sell. They need 
no longer be burdened with all the detail 
of buying merchandise. They can con- 
centrate on doing the best possible 
selling job. The department managers 
can devote more of their attention to the 
training and directing of the salesforce. 
By concentrating on selling, they can 
lead the salesforce to increased sales and 
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depend upon the central office to obtain 
the proper styles. 

Promotion planning. Another advan- 
tage in selling is that there can be better 
planning of promotions. These can be 
handled more advantageously through 
the central office where they may be 
planned by experts. The expert central 
organization can more intelligently plan 
the promotions since it can better devise 
and suggest advertising methods, copy, 
and illustrations. 

Effective layouts. A third selling ad- 
vantage is found in more effective 
stock arrangements. Through scientific 
studies which an individual store is not 
able to undertake, the central office can 
find the most effective layout, stock, 
and display arrangement for each depart- 
ment. It may even devise selling and 
display fixtures. 


ADVANTAGES IN CONTROL OF STOCKS 
AND MARKDOWNS 


Group planning. Central buying 
brings an advantage in control through 
the more careful organization of plans 
for several stores at the same time. The 
office has the experiences of many 
departments before it, so that it can more 
accurately plan the sales and the amount 
of stock necessary to achieve the sales. 

Uniform unit control. Another advan- 
tage in control offered by central buying 
is that it provides a uniform unit con- 
trol system that may be used in all the 
stores. Again, the expert central organ- 
ization can plan and install a control 
system that will give simply and accu- 
rately the information necessary for 
proper stock keeping and proper buying. 

Markdown policy. The third control 
advantage comes from an intelligent 
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markdown policy. The central office 
can establish an intelligent markdown 
policy and insist that the department 
manager adhere to it. 

Markdowns reduced by transfer. 
Markdowns may be minimized in an- 
other way. Merchandise which does 
not find ready sale in one city may be 
selling extremely well in another. Thus, 
the merchandise which is not selling in 
one store may be transferred to another 
store and the markdowns greatly re- 
duced or entirely eliminated. 


LIMITATIONS TO CENTRAL BUYING 


Even though central buying has many 
advantages, there are several difficulties 
which may be encountered in its organ- 
ization and operation. These obstacles 
may hinder success materially. 

Unlike stores. The first major diffi- 
culty lies in gathering together a group 
of similar stores and a group large 
enough to enjoy efficient operation. 
Although there is no set minimum in the 
number of stores necessary, the stores 
should be of nearly the same class and 
should sell in their fashion departments 
approximately the same type of mer- 
chandise. 

Altitude of executives. One of the 
obstacles encountered in organizing the 
stores is the objection of the buyers and 
other merchandising executives. Any 
activity which takes some of the func- 
tions—or the job itself—away from a 
buyer is resented and will be fought by 
him. He will do everything in his power 
to prevent the installation of a system 
of central buying, and if he is kept in 
the store organization as a selling or 
department manager, he is likely to 
attempt to prove the central operation 
a failure. 
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The executive, in considering the 
installation of central buying, may ques- 
tion or underestimate its advantages. 
He may question the point that more 
appropriate merchandise will be brought 
into the department. He may feel that 
the reduction in expense will not mate- 
rially affect the net profit. The execu- 
tive may believe that, even if the 
advantages should accrue to the depart- 
ment, the improvement would be slight 
and that it would hardly be wise to 
change. 

Lack of cooperation. In addition to 
the problems encountered in getting 
the stores together, there may be obsta- 
cles in the operation of central buying 
growing out of the lack of cooperation 
between the stores and the central office. 
This may be due to several factors: an 
apathetic attitude on the part of depart- 
ment managers; a critical attitude on the 
part of store executives; insufficient 
attention to the department; or a 
dominating attitude by the central office. 
Central buying is one activity where 
cooperation is imperative because of the 
division of responsibilities and the 
distance of the stores from the central 
office. 

Failure to adjust buying to local condi- 
tions. The chief operating obstacle lies 
in the adjustment of merchandise to 
local conditions. Some believe that, for 
this reason alone, central buying will 
fail. It is difficult to buy merchandise 
accurately that will fit the individual 
store and community needs if the buyer 
is not residing in the community itself. 
The central buyer can, however, get a 
fairly accurate picture of the store and 
its customers, after a visit to it, from 
his familiarity with the records and 


from daily reports of the store ac- 
tivity. He can, with this information 
in mind, fit the offerings of the resources 
of the store, thus doing a better mer- 
chandising job than the store buyer. 

Disagreement among stores. A diffi- 
culty that is likely to arise after the 
stores have agreed to enter a central- 
buying arrangement is disagreement 
among the stores. Each is likely to 
have its own ideas of management and 
will not hesitate to voice its opinion. 
If a store feels that the central office is 
discriminating against it in any way, 
it will not long remain in the or- 
ganization. 

Securing merchandise information. 
Another obstacle in operation is in the 
passing of buying information on to the 
salespeople. The more information that 
the salespeople have about the merchan- 
dise they are selling, the better job they 
will do. The buyer acquires a consider- 
able amount of information as he buys 
the goods from the manufacturer. 
When he is in the selling department 
much of the time, he can tell his sales- 
people about new materials, new sil- 
houettes, and new features. When the 
buyer is not in such direct contact with, 
the department, however, it is more 
difficult to pass on the information to 
the salespeople. This may be eliminated 
if the central buyer will send descriptive 
notes with the merchandise giving all 
possible information about it and about 
current styles in the central market. 

Fixing of responsibility. Another ob- 
stacle in operation lies in the fact that 
it is difficult to fix responsibility. The 
separation of buying and selling activity 
gives a much greater opportunity for 
“passing the buck.”” When a season 
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has not been successful, those at the 
selling end will argue that they did not 
receive the correct merchandise and 
that the buying was poorly handled. 
Those at the buying end will claim that 
the department manager and salespeople 
failed to push properly the merchandise 
they received. 

Each person in the erganization, both 
in the store and in the central office, 
should know just what his job is, what 
operation he is responsible for, and whom 
and what he has authority over. 

Dangers in success. There is a difh- 
culty that may arise from successful 
operation. If the department that is 
centrally merchandised has increased 
sales and profits, the store may lose 
sight of the fact that it was the central 
buying which made it a success. The 


store may come to the conclusion that it 
can handle the department just as well 
as the central office. A tendency for 
stores to take over centrally mer- 
chandised departments will be consid- 
erably lessened if the central organization 
will insist on receiving due credit for its 
part in the operation. 


CONCLUSION 


With the increased use of central 
buying, it is becoming apparent that 
it has economic advantages. It has 
proved its benefits to the retailer in his 
competition with other stores. It has 
indirectly added to the well-being of 
consumers through better distribution 
and reduced cost of distribution. It 
has, therefore, sufficient economic sig- 
nificance to justify its further expansion. 


From the January 1933 Issue 
Wanted: An Ideal Buyer 


Ceci, O. DUDLEY 


This research study, published in January 1933, has been widely quoted 
as providing one of the best statements of the qualifications for buying. Mr. 
Dudley is now in the Army. 


“Tf you were hiring a buyer or pro- 
moting one from within, what sort of 
person would you select?” This ques- 
tion was put to thirty-three leading 
retail-store executives. Their answer 
was as follows: ‘““We want a leader who 
can enthuse his subordinates. We want 
one who can follow trends in customer 
demand and who can cooperate and get 
along with us and with his co-workers.” 

There is presented below a table that 
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summarizes the desirable qualifications 
of the ideal buyer as given by the 
executives and also the valuations re- 
ceived by a system of weighting the 
qualities. 

Buying qualities—customer demand. 
The buying group received 46 per cent 
of the total point value. Within this 
group, it was pointed out by the store 
executives that, after a man provides 
for the necessities of food and shelter, 
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he will seek something that makes him ceived a great deal of attention. One 
distinctive in the eyes of his neighbors. merchandise manager said that one slip 
Style in merchandise is the avenue most is turned in where ten should be received. 
commonly used to attain thisend. The The buyer must have a definite interest 
possible sources of information at the in the clientele that he is serving. He 
THE VALUATIONS GIVEN TO THE VARIOUS QUALIFICATIONS OF THE IDEAL BUYER 
Buying Ability Points af Total 
1. An aptitude in following changes in consumer demand................ 37 11.8 
2. A comprehensicn of merchandising figures and their interpretation... . . 31 9.9 
3. A knowledge of merchandise qualities and values.................... 28 8.9 
4. A knowledge and acquaintance with resources....................... 21 6.7 
5. Good taste and a feel for merchandise.................000 0000s eues 14 4.5 
ene I ra cid yc Wie ia iere ss 6a Vine bipiad oO Sale ssoinecs 6 o9 9 13 4.2 
TORI TOF TRG WIURUUIES. . |... eect ce tec e se ennes 144 46.0 
Selling Ability 
1. Leadership in enthusing subordinates about the goods................ 43 13.7 
pS EPP PEePEE TT CUTE T eee eee eee 22 7.1 
3. Organizing ability.............. ere Ee, Te ee | ee 16 Jia 
MOORE TOK OMIT MOURTIUIES . ccc eee eect enee 81 26.0 
Personal Qualifications 
1. Mental Characteristics: 
a) Cooperativeness and the ability to get along with others........... 35 11.2 
RT EE Ee Ee, EE ee 14 4.5 
c) Judgment and the admission of mistakes......................... 8 2.4 
ok FAIR ge 2a Sper ie ae Ie SP aan pa 6 1.9 
ee RO Te hs 6 RES aks mss nos be he es 85 41E Sie . % Ld 
Ota Gam Bombe) CRATACtOTIATICS. oc. we cece se ccs ee eee 68 4 eT | 
2. Physical Characteristics: 
DONE a ees Cee ae Se ee Csseels SARE U ET Rhies tise ee dongs oes 7 2:3 
em ise ooo Oren Ome ce Se eh ea oka ces 04 7 20 
Sp NEEM TR GIS aie ie Ca Sli @ visio dene ov eG b's THN So deine Sle 2 ~ i 
Detal for Physical Chamecteriaties ..... «ion sec ccbi cee conten 19 6.3 
Total for Personal QuaNGcations. ... 2... 2... ce cee cc cee esse ess 87 28.0 
aN ee a, | er aa st CM oar ea a a a Se 312 100.0 
buyer’s disposal that were enumerated must divorce himself from personal 
are want slips, contacting salespeople tastes and keep an objective point of 
in order to get customers’ reactions, view. 
watching competitors’ promotions and Merchandising statistécs. A compre- 
window displays, studying information hension of merchandising statistics and 
in magazines and in fashion services, the ability to interpret their meaning 
and market contacts. Want slips re- for control purposes received 9.9 per 
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cent of the total point value. The most 
important reason given for stressing this 
ability was that it assisted the buyer in 
making a selling plan and thus in guid- 
ing his buying. Without this plan, he is 
sold when he goes to market rather than 
being the purchaser; he may be swept 
off his feet by the enthusiasm of the 
manufacturers’ salesmen. Figures are 
also of vital importance in showing 
where the money is invested and what 
lines are bringing in the business. 

Merchandise values and qualities... A 
knowledge of merchandise values and 
qualities was the third buying quality 
with 8.9 per cent of the total votes. 
Here are two schools of thought, about 
equally divided. One group claims that 
merchandise knowledge is overempha- 
sized. One executive doubted whether 
the best buyers could consistently come 
within 10 per cent of judging the value 
of a piece of merchandise in their lines 
but did think that they should come 
within 25 per cent of the value con- 
sistently. This school is of the opinion 
that reliance can be placed on the 
manufacturer for merchandise quality. 
Now, at least 80 per cent of the manu- 
facturers can be trusted for the innate 
quality of the merchandise and the 
buyer need judge entirely by what he 
thinks its resale value to be. The 
other school contends that a knowledge 
of merchandise is essential. It is pointed 
out that a buyer must know values in 
order to be an intelligent bargainer. 
Knowledge of the selling points is largely 
dependent upon intimate knowledge of 
the merchandise. 

Knowledge of resources. A knowledge 
and acquaintance with resources was 
the fourth item in the buying group. A 
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great deal of the buyer’s success is 
dependent upon his knowledge of where 
to get the right goods. There has been 
a tendency toward closer cooperation 
between the buyer and the manufacturer 
in creating distinctive features in mer- 
chandise that will reduce direct price 
competition. While it is desirable for 
the buyer to concentrate purchases 
among a few manufacturers, it is impor- 
tant that he be considerate to and watch 
for new manufacturers in the field so 
that he may be “in on” their merchan- 
dise if they develop attractive lines. 

Good taste. Good taste and a feel for 
the goods was next in importance. This 
is an innate quality that cannot readily 
be instilled into the person, although it 
may be developed by a study of line, 
color, and design. It was emphasized 
that a student entering the field should 
determine what merchandise appeals to 
him and then seek a position in such a 
department; thus his interest will not 
lag and his progress will be more rapid. 

Bargaining ability. Bargaining ability 
received the last position in the buying 
group. When students think of buying, 
they usually think of good bargaining; 
but the taking of an extra nickel from 
the manufacturer may prove a boom- 
erang to the buyer. It may cause the 
manufacturer to go out of business—the 
loss of a good resource. “Chiseling” 
the manufacturer on one deal will 
probably result in a_ corresponding 
amount of quality being squeezed from 
the merchandise purchased on a subse- 
quent deal. One executive stated that 
while his buyers do not wish to “chisel” 
the manufacturer, they should be on the 
lookout for advantageous buys and not 
pay the top price consistently, as is 
sometimes the case. 
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Selling ability—leadership. The sec- 
ond major group of qualifications are 
those that affect the selling ability of the 
ideal buyer. The total score received 
for the group was 81 points or 26 per 
cent of the total. 

Leadership in enthusing subordinates 
about the merchandise was the most 
important in the group as it received 
43 points. This is the largest score 
tallied for any single qualification. With 
few exceptions, it was emphasized that 
the buyer must sell the salespeople on 
the merchandise. The ability to en- 
thuse the salespeople is largely the 
result of being keenly interested in 
personnel. The buyer should be more 
enthused about his purchases than any 
other person in the store. The ability 
to enthuse others about the goods is 
thought by most of the merchandising 
men to be the same quality that makes 
for good salesmanship on the floor. 

Imagination. Imagination, or crea- 
tive ability, was next in the selling 
group. This quality enables the buyer 
to add features to his line that make it 
distinctive from goods in other stores 
and remove the keen edge from competi- 
tion. Customer contact and merchan- 
dise knowledge supply the foundations 
for this ability. It is not expected that 


the buyer be a designer but he should. 
try to anticipate customers’ wants and 


to suggest to his resources means of 
fulfilling them. 

Organization. Organizing ability was 
the last factor of the group affecting 
the selling ability of the ideal buyer. 
Organizing ability covers the planning 
and delegating of duties to be performed. 
The buyer must be a good organizer 
of his own time in order to perform his 


duties. He must train subordinates in 
order to be relieved of all routine. He 
can then devote time to creative 
planning. 

Personal qualifications—mental _ atti- 
tudes. The next group of qualities is 
headed personal qualifications. They 
received 87 points or 28 per cent of the 
total. They are subdivided into mental 
and physical characteristics. The men- 
tal characteristics or attitudes far out- 
weigh the physical characteristics, the 
former receiving 68 points and the latter 
19 only. 

The most important of the mental 
attitudes is the ability to cooperate and 
get along well with others. 

The buyer should endeavor to get the 
good will of the salespeople as the 
amount of customer information he ob- 
tains from them will vary almost pro- 
portionately to the good will he enjoys. 
Also, a genuine liking for people will 
help him appreciate the problems of 
subordinates and the members of other 
departments. Opera stars are seldom 
tolerated. 

Industriousness and judgment. Indus- 
triousness was second in the group of 
mental characteristics. Regardless of 
the ability possessed, the buyer must 
have this quality to make progress. It 
takes constant effort to get the mer- 
chandise sold. 

Good judgment and the ability to 
admit mistakes was next. The execu- 
tives stressing this quality claimed that 
it is a common fault among buyers to 
fail to admit mistakes in purchases. 
They do not follow their better judg- 
ment and are not honest with themselves. 

Courage and integrity. Courage on 
the part of the buyer was mentioned 
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by four men. Some buyers are too 
timid in making purchases. An assort- 
ment of a dozen may be ordered and 
two of these may prove to be good 
sellers. Yet many buyers will not 
reorder the proper quantity of the two 
sellers, fearing that they will not con- 
tinue to move. A buyer must have the 
courage to make a reasonable purchase 
when samples have moved well. 
Integrity was next in this group of 
mental qualifications. There are nu- 
merous ways for the buyer to yield to 
temptation. Alluring bait may be cast 
by the manufacturer for the depart- 
ment’s business. A one-sided gratuity 
places the buyer under obligation. 
Physical characteristics. The second 
group of personal qualifications covered 
the physical characteristics to be found 


in the ideal buyer. Here we find alert- 
ness, health, and appearance receiving 
a total of 19 points. Alertness was 
mentioned by five men. 

Health was thought to be a necessary 
quality by four men. One man placed 
it at the head of his list because the 
work of the buyer is so exacting. 

Appearance was the last element of 
this group. Attractive appearance is 
important in dealing with people. 

Buyer a department manager. This 
completes the composite picture of the 
ideal buyer as outlined by the execu- 
tives interviewed. It was pointed out a 
number of times that the term buyer 
is a misnomer. It describes only a 
minor function of this particular store 
executive. He is really a department 
manager. 


From the December 1939 Issue 


How Beginners Can Acquire Quali- 
fications for Buying 


E. O. SCHALLER 


This article from the December 1939 JOURNAL ties in with the previous 
article on “Wanted: An Ideal Buyer.” Professor Schaller is now on 
leave of absence from the School of Retailing and is chief economist for the 
textile and leathers goods section of the Consumer Goods Division of the OPA. 


A large proportion of retailing students 
in high schools and colleges, as well as 
young men and women in subordinate 
store positions, have aspirations to 
become professional buyers in stores. 
They are anxious to develop the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS 


Two hundred students of buying at 
the New York University School of 
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Retailing sought answers to this problem 
recently and a list of buyers’ qualifica- 
tions was given to them as the basis of 
their self-analysis. 

Although the students quizzed disa- 
greed among themselves regarding the 
relative importance of these buying qual- 
ifications, the majority opinion was that 
the most important ones are (1) interest 
in things, (2) imagination in regard to 
merchandise potentialities, (3) leader- 
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ship of the salesforce, (4) mathematical 
and analytical ability, (5) planning 
ability, and (6) judgment. 


QUALIFICATIONS STUDENTS LACK 


From the point of view of self-improve- 
ment, the problem of determining the 
necessary buying qualifications is sec- 
ondary to that of determining the extent 
to which students possess these qualifica- 
tions. Students rearranged the list of 
qualifications according to the extent 
of their weaknesses. This list, in order 
of importance, is as follows: 


1. Mathematical and analytical ability 

2. Impersonal attitude toward  mer- 
chandise 

. Trading instinct 

. Leadership of the salesforce 

. Planning ability 

. Persistence 

. Interest in things 

. Imagination in regard to merchandise 
potentialities ‘ 

9. Impersonal attitude toward business 

situations 

10. Judgment 

11. Promotion-mindedness 

12. Cooperativeness 


COND & WwW 


OVERCOMING MAJOR WEAKNESSES 


This, in turn, raises the question 
about what students can do to correct 
their weaknesses. The most important 
weakness is in the direction of mathe- 
matical and analytical ability. Doubt- 
less the leading reason for this wide- 
spread weakness is the fear of figures 
that so many people possess. Improve- 
ment is not apt to be made unless this 
fear is overcome. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory way of eliminating fear is 
to review the essentials of arithmetic 
which may have been forgotten since 


grade-school days. Fear also can be 
overcome by making daily use of 
mathematics. For example, students 
can re-add saleschecks given to them 
by merchants at the time of making 
purchases. 

Analytical ability can be improved 
by determining the “why” of every- 
thing. Preparing written tables of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of alternative 
solutions whenever a major decision 
must be made in daily life is an excellent 
way of developing analytical ability. 


DEVELOPING AN IMPERSONAL ATTITUDE 


The second chief weakness is the 
inability to take an impersonal attitude 
toward merchandise. Buyers must buy 
goods that their customers want rather 
than merchandise that they would buy 
for their personal use. One way to 
correct this weakness is to make a habit, 
when going into stores, to guess prices 
of merchandise. If the guessed price 
differs materially from the marked price, 
it is apt to be true that students judge 
the merchandise on the basis of what 
they would be willing to pay for it 
rather than on the amount that most 
customers of the store would be willing 
to pay for it. Another way to develop 
an impersonal attitude is to ask sales- 
people at every opportunity what goods 
are “best sellers.’ Another is to go 
deliberately into stores in which one 
would not buy merchandise. Further- 
more, observing merchandise in use 
helps to determine what merchants are 
buying. For example, it is easy to 
discover what colors of hats are being 
sold by observing hats worn by people 
at football games. 














Merchandise Control 


From the A pril 1926 Issue 


Some Observations on Merchandise 
Control 


Percy S. STRAUS 


When Mr. Straus wrote this article for the April 1926 JOURNAL OF RETAIL- 


ING he was vice-president of Macy’s. 


Later he became president and still 


later chairman of the Board. He died in 1944 and his memory is honored 
as one of the great merchants of our time. 


Most retail establishments have 
started from small beginnings. In their 
inception, they were usually of a size 
that could be readily supervised and 
controlled by a single proprietor. He 
was able not only to know each piece of 
stock that he carried, but, by virtue of 
that, have an accurate knowledge of the 
speed with which his investment turned 
and of the merchandise which sold 
rapidly. 

From this small beginning, without 
the need for systematic control, most 
of the large retail establishments of 
the country have developed. Ordi- 
narily, the proprietors had made their 
success by remaining in close contact 
with the merchandise side of their 
business. Even when establishments 
increased in size, the proprietors usually 
supervised the buying and selling of 
merchandise, and had, if not an intimate 
knowledge, at least some information 
regarding the merchandise that sold and 
that which remained on the shelves. 
This close contact with the merchandise 
led to a feeling that stock control was 
not needed so long as the proprietor 
knew so well the merchandise in his 
stocks. 
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What is stock control? It is the 
codification of merchandise and the 
recording of its coming and going in the 
various subdivisions in order to provide 
definite information to the buyer. 

With the development of stores and 
their subdivisions into departments, 
there came the need for the departmental 
buyer. The buyer determined his pur- 
chases largely from impressions. He 
knew instinctively, or thought he did, 
what his clientele demanded. In fact, 
buying, as were most other commercial 
activities at one time, was conducted 
by rule of thumb. But just as the 
proprietor found that he lost track of 
his merchandise as the size of his 
establishment increased, so the buyer 
of the individual department came to 
find that working on impressions led to 
ever increasing stock with correspond- 
ingly decreasing - profits. Moreover, 
changing of buyers meant that the store 
lost the experience on which purchase 
plans must be based. 

The problem that presented itself 
was how to prevent these defects without 
inordinately increasing the cost of con- 
ducting the department. The realiza- 
tion that there was a problem has led to 
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the present-day stock-control system 
which operates in order to enable the 
department head to know at all times 
not only what he has in stock but what 
has been selling rapidly and what has 
been slow to move. With this knowl- 
edge, errors in buying can be avoided, 
the losses due to being out of merchan- 
dise can be largely overcome, turnover 
can be increased, and reductions de- 
creased. The study of what sells leads 
invariably to a knowledge of what does 
not sell, and thus to the avoidance of 
carrying in stock that which must be 
heavily reduced at the end of the season. 

The facts brought out by mere sub- 
division of a store into departments 
were great masses of indigestible infor- 
mation. Because of their very bulk, 
they carried within them the seeds of 
ultimate disaster. And so the next 
step was the analysis of those depart- 
ments whose merchandise lent itself 
to that method. A preliminary analysis 
of one such department, which may be 
considered typical, disclosed the follow- 
ing startling array of facts: 

The entire department for a season 
had a gross mark-on of 27.1 per cent 
with reductions of 1.96 per cent and a 
turnover of 2.87. Being subdivided 
into seven classifications, it showed a 
mark-on that varied from 22.63 per 
cent to 35.35 per cent, reductions with 
a range from 1.38 per cent to 3.06 per 
cent, and a turnover that in the one 
classification was 1.83 and in another 
42.29. 

The most amazing point about the dis- 
closures is the difference in turnover. 
It so happened that the division which 
had a turnover of 42 did almost 20 
per cent of the business of the entire 
department on a relatively nominal stock. 


The questions which naturally arose 
were why one division had such a high 
turnover and whether turnover for the 
rest of the department could be raised 
by creating conditions in other sub- 
divisions as nearly similar as possible 
to those in the one. 

A properly functioning unit control 
tends to keep a complete range of staples 
in stock. It indicates the sales trend on 
novelties or style merchandise soon 
after purchase. It points out to the 
department head the price levels and 
merchandise groups in which the busi- 
ness is done and the colors and sizes 
which are most desired. He can there- 
fore increase the number of satisfied 
customers by keeping this merchandise 
in stock. It acts as a check on the 
percentage of customers’ returns of each 
manufacturer’s product and _ indicates 
if merchandise at one price does not 
sell as well as that at another price. 

The function of merchandise control 
must not be misunderstood or overrated. 
It cannot at any time replace the 
individual judgment of the buyer regard- 
ing styles, colors, or varieties. It can 
be and is, when properly applied, a very 
useful assistant to the buyer. It has 
a different use in staple than in style 
departments. It is helpful in all depart- 
ments but must justify itself by its 
cost as compared to its possible efficiency. 

The theory underlying stock control 
is the one that is gradually changing 
the aspect of business from one of pure 
empiricism to a form approaching the 
scientific. The successful application of 
stock control involves the ability to 
work from practice to theory, using 
theory in turn to reorganize practice. 














From the October 1930 Issue 


Budgeting Sales and Stocks in Units 


H. X. SALZBERGER 


This article, appearing in October 1930, represented one of the first attempts 
to apply the principle of a maximum number of weeks’ supply to fashion 


merchandise. 


The procedure outlined has stood the test of time, with the 


proviso that turnover goals should vary with the season. Thus, even though 
the average stock should be 4 weeks’ supply, it should be perhaps 3 weeks’ 


supply in busy seasons, and 5 weeks’ supply in dull ones. 


Mr. Salzberger, 


a graduate of New York University School of Retailing, is now merchandise 
manager of ready-to-wear for Bloomingdale Brothers. 


Assembling and recording operations 
by units, plus the actual use of this 
information, is unit control. The ques- 
tion is raised regarding how much 
dependence, for planning purposes, can 
be placed on past unit performance. 
There are some factors, even in ready- 
to-wear sections, that remain fairly 
constant from year to year. Under 
normal conditions, the proportion of 
pietes of each size sold and the propor- 
tion of pieces at each price line sold 
vary little from year to year. A proper 
system will gather and tabulate these 
sales and stock figures in units just as 
the controller’s office computes these 
figures in dollars. 


PAST SALES BY PRICE AND CLASSIFICATION 


To illustrate: Assume a misses’ dress 
department selling dresses at three 
price lines: $29, $39, and $49. Figures 
compiled by the unit control show that 
in the month of September of the 
previous year, or average of previous 
years, 800 dresses were sold at $29 and 
that in October 600 were sold. It is 
not enough to know that 800 pieces 
were sold, but also what types they 
represented. Assume three distinct clas- 
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sifications of dresses: (1) afternoon or 
street, (2) Sunday night or formal after- 
noon, and (3) formal evening. Of the 
800 dresses sold at $29, 500 fell into the 
“street” dress group, 200 into the 
“Sunday night” group, and 100 into the 
“evening group.” This proportion is 
not constant for the year; it changes 
from month to month. In October, 
the 600 sold were divided as follows: 
300 “street,” 150 “Sunday night,” and 
150 “evening.” 

For purposes of illustration, the plan 
will be adapted to one price line within 
the classification: street dresses at $29. 
According to the figures quoted above, 
it is within the store’s ability to sell 
500 street dresses in September (a five- 
week month) and 300 in October (a 
four-week month). The rate of sale, 
then, is 100 a week in September and 
75 a week in October. If a sales in- 
crease is planned, these weekly sales 
figures can be adjusted directly without 
the use of a dollar budget. In this 
illustration, no increase will be planned. 


PLANNING UNIT STOCKS 


A study of past performance will show 
the rate of stockturn obtainable. 
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Assume in this case a turn of 13 times 
a year. That means an average stock 
the first week in September should be 
400 dresses; the second week the same; 
the third week, 375; the fourth week, 
350, etc. (In the third week, the 
control operator is already planning 
for one week of October; in the fourth 
week, two weeks of October, etc.) 

It is not enough to plan an “average 
stock” figure. An “on order” or com- 
bined “on hand” and “on order” figure 
must be planned, based on the delivery 
period involved. A two weeks’ delivery 
period will be assumed in this case. 
The planned figure for “on hand” and 


September 

ist week 100 
2d week 100 
3d week 100 
4th week 100 
5th week 100 


October 
1st week 75 


2d week 75 
3d week 75 
4th week 75 


0.0. 
175 


“on order,” then, will include an amount 
equal to six weeks’ selling supply. 
This is constantly varied by “ups” and 
“downs” in planned sales, a figure based 
on past experience. The original figures 
will then read like this: In the first 
week of September there should be a 
four weeks’ supply (400) ‘on hand” 
and a two weeks’ supply (175) “on 
order’; in the second week, the “on 
hand” should be 400 and the “‘on order”’ 
150; in the third week, 375 “on hand” 
and 150 “‘on order,” etc. 


0.0. 
150 


MERCHANDISE CONTROL 


In tabular form, the quantities appear 
below. 

A report from the unit control office 
once a week would be necessary to show 
accumulated sales for the month, stock 
on hand, and stock on order. By com- 
paring the actual sales with the planned 
sales, the planned sales for the balance 
of the month can be tempered by what 


is actually happening. 


PLANNING UNIT PURCHAS£S 


The next step is to plan purchases 
each week, for there can be no stock 
control except through a control of 


purchases. Planning this figure weekly 

O.H. 

375 O.H. 

fe 
0.0. 

etc. 

\ 150 

0.0. 

— 


will allow for a continued inward flow 
of fresh stock. For the first week of 
September, an “on hand” plus an “on 
order” figure of 575 was planned. The 
actual figure, shown on the weekly 
report, may total as much as 425. The 
buyer should then be instructed to place 
orders for 150 pieces of street dresses 
at this price. This is the difference 
between the planned and actual figures. 

At the end of the second week there 
should be 550 pieces on hand and on 
order but the actual commitments may 
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be 475. The buyer should be instructed 
to buy 75. This same process goes on 
every week, for each price, in each 
classification. 

The weekly open-to-buy figure thus 
computed does not mean that only new 
items should be placed against it. It is 
used also to fill in reorder numbers of 
wanted materials in colors and sizes. 
Each allotment must be used up com- 
pletely in the week it is given or stock 
will be insufficient to meet the calculated 
demand. 


RESULTS OF PLAN 

The results of such a plan of operation 
are: 

1. A proper proportion of units at 
each price within each classification 

2. A sufficient quantity of merchan- 
dise to care for sales needs 

3. A constant readjustment of plans 
based on actual trends 

4. A continuous inflow of fresh, new 


stock 


From the July 1933 Issue 


A Better Evaluation of Current 
Department Operations 


JOSEPHINE A. LOWRIE 


The arguments presented in this article written in July 1933 by the research 
director of John Shillito Co. (and now of F. & R. Lazarus) have led many 


woe 


At the end of every period when 
inventories are taken and statements 
are prepared, the management studies 
them with care in order to determine 
the departments which have been suc- 
cessful in the previous six months. Far 
too often, however, judgment on present 
department management cannot be 
based upon the results for the period as 
shown by the statements. The gross- 
margin section, particularly, is clouded 
by the operations of former periods 
which have ripened in the form of mark- 
downs, or which have been carried for- 
ward as a depressive factor in the 
cumulative markup figure. A com- 
paratively simple change in accounting 
procedure would reveal a much clearer 
picture of current operations without 
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sores since to make allowance in their operating statements for future 
markdowns. 


destroying the complete picture as it is 
presented at present. 


A BETTER EVALUATION METHOD 


Now, if it were possible to determine 
at the end of any season the actual gross 
margin on the purchases made during 
that season, a much fairer evaluation 
of the success or failure of present 
management could be determined. 

A close approximation of this gross 
margin could be secured by segregating 
the markdowns on current-season mer- 
chandise and then at the end of the 
season estimating the additional mark- 
downs that will be required to move the 
remainders from the season’s purchases. 
This estimation of future markdowns 
would become increasingly accurate as 
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statistics on the relation of age of 
merchandise to the markdowns required 
to sell the goods are accumulated. 


MARKDOWNS ON OLD MERCHANDISE 


In a study extending over a three 
years’ period, it was discovered that 
markdowns taken on merchandise which 
had been in departments over a year 
represented such high percentages of the 
sales revenue from this merchandise 
that the margin remaining was not 
sufficient to cover operating expenses. 
This was equally as true in home- 
furnishings and domestic departments, 
which contain comparatively staple 
items, as in the small wares departments 
which have items affected by rapid 
style changes. , 

In the piece-goods departments, it 
was found that markdowns had ranged 
from 9.7 per cent to 19.5 per cent of 
net sales, but when the markdowns and 
sales of merchandise which were overone 
year old had been segregated, it was 
found that markdowns taken during a 
season averaged 39.2 per cent of the 
sales revenue from this merchandise 
during that season. In three typical 
small wares departments where total 
markdowns had ranged from 5.3 per cent 
to 46.6 per cent of total sales, the mark- 
downs on “old” merchandise averaged 
77.5 per cent. Even in the home- 
furnishings departments the age factor 
was found to be very important since 
total markdowns ranged between 3.6 
per cent and 18.6 per cent, but “old” 
merchandise had markdowns averaging 
45.7 per cent of the sales revenue secured 
from this merchandise during a six 
months’ period. 

A corollary to this fact is that the 


gross margin on a given purchase will be 
more satisfactory if the purchase can be 
disposed of entirely before it reaches 
this ‘dangerous age”’; and it also follows 
that the margin on the purchases made 
during any one season may be forecast, 
in a measure at least, by the proportion 
of the total which remains to reach this 
“dangerous age.” 

Through the study mentioned above 
it was found that when over 80 per cent 
of the merchandise purchased during a 
given season was disposed of before the 
end of the six months’ period, the mark- 
downs taken in the succeediiug periods 
represented only 2.82 per cent of the 
original retail price. On the other hand, 
when less than 65 per cent of the pur- 
chases were sold, or over 35 per cent 
remained in stock at the end of the six 
months’ period, the succeeding mark- 
downs represented 6.81 per cent of the 
original retail value of the purchases. 


APPLICATION TO A CURRENT SEASON 
RESULT 


Accepting these records of the past 
as the basis for predictions concerning 
the future, it would be possible to 
evaluate the results of the season just 
closed in the following manner: 

Department A had purchases during 
the fall season which were entered in 
the books at an original retail of $26,000. 
These purchases had carried a markup 
of 36.7 per cent. Markdowns during 
the season on these purchases had 
amounted to $379 or 1.45 per cent of 
the original retail. 

A companion department, Depart- 
ment B, had purchases during the 
season under consideration of $24,000 
which carried a slightly larger markup 
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of 37.5 per cent. Markdowns during 
the season had amounted to $312 or 
1.3 per cent of the original purchase 
price. 


late probable margin on the season’s 
purchases by reference to the table 
correlating inventory remainders and 
markdowns. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INVENTORY REMAINDERS AND SUCCEEDING MARKDOWNS 


Percentage of purchases in 
given six months remain- 
ing in stock at end 
of period than 2 to 3 to 


less 


% % &% 

Number 

of ex- 

amples 1 1 5 
Over 35 per cent....... 10 1 
30 to 35 per cent...... 10 1 
25 to 30 per cent...... + 1 1 
20 to 25 percent...... 5 2 
Less than 20 percent... 2 1 
Median of remainder 

percentages......... 4.8 25.6 29.6 


Without further investigation it might 
be said that the manager of Department 
B had done a better merchandising job 
than the manager of Department A 
since both markup and markdown per- 
centages were more favorable. How- 
ever, a true evaluation of the results 
requires an estimate of future mark- 
downs. 

An investigation of inventory condi- 
tions shows that in Department A the 
remainders from the current season 
purchases represented 13.8 per cent of 
the original retail, or 86.2 per cent of 
the merchandise had been moved out of 
stock during the period. In Depart- 
ment B, however, it is found that 42.5 
per cent of the merchandise purchased 
is still in stock; only 57.5 per cent had 
been moved. 

If the experience of these departments 
in disposing of the remainders from the 
current-season purchases follows that 
of the department studied, it is possible 
to predict future markdowns and calcu- 
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Markdowns as Percentages of Original Retail of Purchases 


Median of 


4 to 5 to 6 to 7to 8to Over markdown 


5% 6% 7% 8% % 9% percentages 
5 4 6 3 3 3 
2 1 2 1 1 6.81 
2 1 1 2 1 6.73 
1 1 4.58 
1 2 5.61 
1 2.82 


31.5 31.0 29.4 33.1 34.7 37.4 


In Department A, where the remain- 
ders amount to only 13.8 per cent, it is 
not probable that markdowns will 
amount to over 2.82 per cent of the 
original retail value of the purchases for 
the season. In Department B, where 
the remainders were 42.5 per cent, 
future markdowns will run at least 6.81 
per cent of the original retail value of 
the purchases for the season. 

Retaining all these calculations in 
terms of percentages of the original 
retail, it is very simple to calculate the 
anticipated net margin in terms of the 
actual retail through the use of the 
following formula: 


Original markup per cent — markdown 
per cent (in terms of original retail) 


100 per cent — markdown per cent 





margin per cent (in terms of actual 
retail). 

In Department A, the original markup 
of 36.7 per cent is reduced through 
markdowns already taken of 1.45 per 
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cent and anticipated markdowns of 2.82 
per cent, a total markdown of 4.27 
per cent of original retail, to a margin 
of 32.43 per cent of the original retail 
or 33.88 per cent of the actual retail. 

In Department B, the original markup 
of 37.5 per cent is reduced through 
markdowns already taken of 1.3 per 
cent and anticipated markdowns of 6.81 
per cent, a total of 8.11 per cent of the 
original retail. This leaves a margin 
of only 29.39 per cent in terms of the 
original retail or 31.98 per cent in terms 
of the actual retail. 

Starting with a lower markup and 
taking slightly larger markdowns during 
the current season, it is estimated that 
Department A will secure a net ‘margin 
of 33.88 per cent of the sales revenue 
from merchandise purchased this season 
as compared with Department B’s real- 
ized margin of 31.98 per cent. 

Where stores have already established 
an aging plan for inventory, it will be 
very simple to summarize all markdowns 
according to season. At the end of any 
period, it will be possible to state that 
the purchases for the period amounted 
to a given figure, at a certain markup. 
This markup has already been reduced 
by markdowns as shown by the sum- 


mary. The additional information 


necessary to provide a measure of the 
success of the season’s operations is an 
evaluation of future markdowns on the 
merchandise just purchased. 


JUDGING FUTURE MARKDOWNS 


If a quick approximation is desired, 
an accumulation of statistics, similar 
to the ones cited previously, will furnish 
an adequate base. It is perfectly appar- 
ent that in similar departments the one 
which carries forward into the succeed- 
ing period 50 per cent of its current- 
season purchases will suffer larger mark- 
downs in relation to the original retail 
price in succeeding seasons than the 
department which carries forward only 
15 per cent of its current-season pur- 
chases. The closing inventory of 
merchandise purchased during the cur- 
rent season may be shown as a percentage 
of the original retail of purchases for 
the period, and additional markdowns 
estimated upon this basis. These esti- 
mated markdowns will be combined 
with the ones actually taken on current- 
season purchases during the period and a 
close approximation of the margin that 
will probably be realized may be secured. 


EMPHASIS UPON CURRENT OPERATIONS 


If such an appraisal of results were 
to be made at the end of each season, 
a much fairer valuation of inventories 
would be secured and the buyer’s atten- 
tion would be focused on the importance 
of current operations. 

If the buyer realizes that an adjust- 
ment is to be made for those markdowns 
at the end of the period before the results 
of his operation are appraised, the 
present temptation to postpone mark- 
downs would be eliminated. 














Advertising and Publicity 


From the July 1932 Issue 


Distribution of the Retail Advertising 
Budget 


ALDEN A. HALES 


Perhaps the first survey of the breakdown of the advertising budget by class 
of merchandise and by price lines appeared in the July 1932 JOURNAL. 
Mr. Hales was then a research student in the School of Retailing. 


CLASSES OF ADVERTISING 


The following are the classes of adver- 
tising into which the advertising budget 
may be distributed: 

1. Regular price lines. The sale of 
goods at established prices that may be 
adjusted to changes in the commodity 
price level. 

2. Special promotions. The sale of 
special merchandise from vendors and 
offerings of regular stock for promotion. 

3. Clearance promotions. The clear- 
ance of regular lines and promotional 
remainders. 

4. Prestige and service. Service and 
fashion advertising that applies to a 
number of price lines. 


ANALYSES OF REPORTS 


From 48 comparable returns to a 
questionnaire sent to the country’s 
outstanding stores, a median was com- 
puted for all the stores and for both the 
higher class and more popular stores 
(see table I). Analysis was made by 
districts, but there were no marked 
differences found. 


REGULAR-PRICE-LINE ADVERTISING 


The reasons why the stores distributed 
their advertising budget as indicated 
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in their answers were grouped under the 
four kinds of advertising, in order that 
policies could be evaluated. The chief 
arguments advanced by store execu- 
tives in favor of placing a larger emphasis 
on regular-price-line advegtising are 
given below: 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ADVERTISING BUDGET— 
NORMAL TIMES 


(Medians adjusted to total 100 per cent) 


All Stores Mediumto Medium to 
High Price Low Price 
(percent) (percent) (per cent) 


1. Regular price 





Mma...... S80 63.0 49.0 
2. Special pro- 
motions... 28.5 21.0 38.0 
3. Clearance 
promotions 5.0 $$ 5.5 
4. Prestige and 
service.... 9.5 10.5 4.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


1. The majority of customers are 
interested in timely merchandise which 
is style right and quality right at regular 
prices. 

2. The advertising of regular-price- 
line merchandise gives the customers 
greater confidence in the store, therefore 
increasing the store’s good will. 
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3. Regular-price-line advertising en- 
ables the store to enjoy regular patronage 
each day, week, and month and not 
only when the sale is featured. 

a) The stores are able to give better 
service, both in selling and delivery. 

b) A better balanced assortment may 
be kept at the regular price lines. 

c) Customers would not be educated 
to wait for special sales. 

4. Additional expenses incident to 
special sales are avoided. 

5. An occasional promotion is more 
effective when the policy of the store is 
to spend more on regular price lines. 

6. A larger markup, either in dollars 
or in percentage, is usually obtained 
from regular prices than from special 
prices. * 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONS 


The executives who spent a larger 
percentage on special promotion justi- 
fied their actions by the following 
arguments: 

1. Customers are more interested in 
special price promotions than in regular 
price lines. The depression (1932) has 
made the public bargain seekers. 

2. Special promotions present a more 
vigorous appeal for immediate buying 
and thus bring in volume, especially 


from new customers in the lower strata.. 


3. They are profitable because they 
reduce the percentage of fixed overhead 
expenses by increasing volume. 

4. In times of dull business, special 
promotions stimulate the organization 
and help maintain morale. 


ADVERTISING OF CLEARANCES 


With the exception of a few stores, 
the clearance percentage varied from 


5 per cent to 10 per cent. From the 
arguments advanced by several of the 
stores, it seems that the lower figure may 
be more justifiable. One of the best 
comments against clearance promotion 
was made by the executive of one of the 
leading stores in Boston. ‘We are 
gradually reducing our allotment for 
clearance,” he writes, “because this 
merchandise is very hard to sell and 
advertising in most cases adds to the 
costliness of the original buying blunders. 
We are working toward a point where 
we mark down our undesirable mer- 
chandise very quickly, once we appreci- 
ate it as such, and clear it out of stock 
day by day.” 


PRESTIGE ADVERTISING 


It needs to be borne in mind that 
from 75 to 85 per cent of a store’s sales 
volume is in unadvertised merchandise. 
Any institutional and prestige adver- 
tising that helps to bring customers to 
the store to buy goods that are not 
advertised has a definite place in the 
budget. There may be no immediate 
return from such advertising but there is 
a cumulative effect that builds good will. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR-PRICE-LINE 
ADVERTISING 


The second part of the questionnaire 
considered six possible methods of dis- 
tributing the advertising appropriation 
for regular price lines (see table II). 

From the reasons given justifying the 
general emphasis on the three best- 
selling price lines, the following argu- 
ments were built up: 

1. The three best sellers account for 
the majority of the volume. They 
were referred to as the bread and butter 
of the department. 
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2. Promotion of three prices builds a high to allow a more-than-average dollar 
regular business in a few profitable lines. expenditure for advertising. 

3. Since a store caters to more than 2. Emphasis on higher-than-average 
one class, the three best sellers would prices counteracts the continual tend- 
reach all classes. ency to trade down. Prices below the 

TABLE II 


REGULAR-PRICE-LINE ADVERTISING—-ALL STORES 


1 2 3 4 6 
In Same InSame Concentrate Concentrate 
Proportions Proportions on 3 Best- oni Best- Concentrate Concentrate 
as Dollar as Unit os Price comes Price on Higher on Lower 
nes ne 


les ° Sales Price Lines _ Price Lines 
Women’s: 
Coats and suits....... 2 1 33 3 6 
RNS bovis saceac.. 3 1 32 3 1 + 
Sportswear .......... 2 7 21 3 1 9 
ee 3 3 27 3 1 8 
a 1 4 30 1 5 6 
Gloves and bags....... 2 5 27 5 6 
Underwear........... 1 7 26 9 
Corsets and brassieres.. 5 7 23 1 3 5 
Women’s and children’s 
apse paegaee 5 3 26 4 ted 5 
Infants’ wear........... 3 6 17 3 8 
Men’s and boys’ clothing. 3 4 23 2 10 
Men’s furnishing........ 6 4 17 4 1 13 
Men’sand boys’ shoes.... 3 3 18 7 8 
ec 2 3 21 1 11 
Sa ecdnvendavks w 1 28 4 8 
China and glassware..... 3 5 17 5 9 
Draperies, curtains, and 
upholstery............ 1 3 21 3 1 14 
Silks and velvets........ 3 7 20 1 10 
Jewelry and silverware... 5 6 16 1 15 
ES carwash ousted to 6 4 11 2 10 
PA ene ee 61 84 454 58 14 174 = 845 
All stores (per cent)..... re 9.9 53.7 6.9 1 Or | 20.6 = 100 
HIGHER-PRICE-LINE ADVERTISING best-selling price lines will continue to 


sell with little publicity, but the prices 


An interesting fact disclosed is the ; : 
above need promotion to keep them in 


small number of cases in which a greater 
emphasis is placed on the higher price demand. 
lines. It is time to give some thought 3. Quality merchandise above the 


to the advantages of this trading-up best-selling price will give more satisfac- 
tion to customers, at least today (1932), 


policy. 
They are: where cheapening has taken place in 
1. The dollar markup is sufficiently many lines of merchandise. 
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From the April 1939 Issue 


A Defense of the Pre-evaluation of 
Retail Advertising 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 


On the basis of the principles enumerated in this article in April 1939, 

Professor Edwards has developed tailored-made check lists for a number 

of the great retail organizations of the country. These stores have found 

that these lists provide an objective method of predetermining the adequacy 
of planned advertisements. 


A’ great many retail executives believe 
that the pre-evaluation of retail adver- 
tising is not only a practicable possi- 
bility but is also a necessity if retail 
advertising is to reach in the future its 
highest state of productiveness. A few 
retailers, on the other hand, are of the 
opinion that efforts to pre-evaluate 
advertising represent wasted time and 
effort. 


TWO CLASSES OF CRITICS 


The doubting Thomases fall into two 
major groups: (1) those who challenge 
the need for a formal pre-evaluation 
procedure and (2) those who question 
the workability of such a procedure. 
The attitude of those‘in the first group 
was voiced recently by one of the coun- 
try’s most famous retail-advertising ex- 
ecutives. He questioned the necessity for 
a written check list for pre-evaluation 
purposes, because, as he points out, 
“through trial and error over many 
years the advertising manager is working 
from a mental check list. If he hasany 
intelligence and any years of experience, 
he has a long and searching list of criteria 
by which he judges the effectiveness of 
the advertisement.” 

Every word of what this executive 


says is correct, of course. There are at 
least two reasons, however, why the 
typical advertising manager can find 
a written check list of incalculable value. 
Like every one else, an advertising 
manager is only human. Although he 
may have learned from years of experi- 
ence that certain basic facts should be 
included in an advertisement, or that 
certain headline, copy, or illustrative 
techniques are most effective, he may 
find it difficult to carry all these truths 
in his head at all times. He is likely, 
moreover, to forget to check on the 
inclusion of some of the essential ele- 
ments. He is likely, for instance, to 
overlook the unintentional omission of 
certain pertinent merchandise facts that 
are needed in a given advertisement. 
This sort of thing happens all too fre- 
quently. In a recent issue of The New 
York Times, for example, an advertise- 
ment for dresses published by one of the 
city’s large department stores failed to 
mention the materials of which the 
dresses are made. Evidently the adver- 
tising manager’s mental check list was 
not functioning completely at the time 
this advertisement was released. 

There is much justification for believ- 
ing that very few advertising managers, 
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despite all their good intentions, actually 
do ferret out the true underlying reasons 
for the success of one advertisement and 
the failure of another. This conclusion 
is inescapable. If they do know the 
reasons for the success of some adver- 
tisements and the failure of others, why 
do they continue to repeat their mis- 
takes? Why do they continue to publish 
so many “busts”? 

The second group of doubters, those 
who question the workability of check 
lists, do so mainly, it appears, because 
they misunderstand the true purpose 
of such lists. They are suspicious of 
check lists because they fear that the 
lists are offered as substitutes for 
creative thinking. They consider that 
the compilers of the lists make exag- 
gerated claims for them and are unaware 
of their limitations. Neither of these 
suspicions is well founded in the case 
of the check lists sponsored by reputable, 
experienced advertising executives. 
These lists do not curb creative expres- 
sion. They are not offered as panaceas. 
In fact, an examination of typical check 
lists shows that they reveal nothing new; 
they prove nothing that experienced 
advertising executives do not already 
believe. Check lists compiled after a 
study of past experience do substitute 
facts for opinions. They do show which 
factors are of primary and which are of 
secondary importance. 


LIMITATIONS OF CHECK LISTS 


An advertising check list cannot 
indicate to an advertising manager 
whether one article of merchandise will 
sell while another will not. Nor can it 
indicate what volume any given article 
will produce when it is advertised. An 
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advertising check list is not intended to 
serve either of these two purposes. Its 
sole purpose should be to predetermine, 
on the basis of past experience, which 
of two or more contemplated techniques 
or handlings has the better chance of 
selling any given article in large quanti- 
ties. A check list definitely can help 
in this respect. 

Thoughtful proponents of the check- 
list method of pre-evaluation are fully 
aware of the fact that the item is the 
most important factor in any advertise- 
ment. If the item is right, it can be, 
and often is, sold in large quantities 
by poor advertising. If the item is not 
right, it cannot be sold in profitable 
quantities, no matter how good the 
advertising may be. In these two con- 
clusions all advertising managers concur. 
They know from experience, however, 
that, together, good merchandise and 
good advertising form a volume-pro- 
ducing combination. When a salable 
item is backed up by powerful adver- 
tising, the merchandise undoubtedly 
has a better chance of selling than when 
backed up by weak advertising. It is 
the latter condition that an advertising 
check list is intended to bring about: 
good advertising to back up good 
merchandise. 


ANALYZING PAST EXPERIENCE 


Undeniably, a retailer can glean from 
past experience such information as (1) 
the facts about the merchandise that 
the customer wishes to know before 
she can or will make up her mind to 
buy; (2) the types of illustrations that 
attract the greatest amount of favorable 
attention to an advertised article; (3) 
the kinds of headlines that win widest 
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readership among people who are pros- 
pects for the advertised merchandise; 
(4) the copy treatments that turn the 
largest number of prospects into pur- 
chasers. 

It is not easy to reduce this study of 
past experience to a science. A great 
many variables over which the adver- 
tising staff has little or no control will 
tend to “muddy the water.” This is 
to be expected. Because advertising is 
a dynamic force that deals with human 
reactions, it is not possible to set up 
ideal laboratory conditions in which all 
factors may be kept under strict control. 
Nevertheless, most of these variable 
factors, such as merchandise, news- 
papers, positions, and time, can be held 
comparable or constant, so that differ- 
ences in the pulling power of different 
advertisements may be attributed to 
differences in presentation techniques. 
After a retailer has taken reasonable 
precautions to make certain that the ad- 
vertisements he compares have an equal 
opportunity to sell, it is reasonable for 
him to assume that he is on the right 
track when the massed evidence indi- 
cates that the advertisements which 
employ one technique are more often 
successful than the advertisements which 
employ another. When, for example, 
he finds that two out of every three 
advertisements that employed a direct 
urge to action were successful while 


only one out of three was unsuccessful, 
he is probably safe in concluding that, 
under normal conditions, some form of 
urge to action will step up the sales 
response to his advertisements. 


FACTS, NOT OPINIONS, NEEDED 


Despite the difficulties involved, it is 
possible to learn much, from past adver- 
tisements, about what to do and what 
not to do in future advertisements. It 
is possible, moreover, to compile from 
these findings a check list of important 
points. In too many stores at the 
present time the advertising managers, 
the merchandise managers, the buyers, 
and other executives cling to personal 
opinions. They think that certain infor- 
mation is needed in advertisements for 
given merchandise and that certain 
advertising techniques are more effective. 
They think, but they do not know! As 
a consequence, most retail advertise- 
ments reflect either a compromise 
among conflicting opinions or the 
imposition of one man’s opinion on his 
dubious colleagues. By making careful 
studies, retailers can obtain the facts 
and can remove many moot questions 
from the realm of opinion. 

If retail advertising executives cannot 
prove the productiveness of their adver- 
tising creations, how do they justify 
their jobs? 














Personnel and Salesmanship 


From the October 1938 Issue 
Trends in Retail Training 


JOSEPHINE BOYLE 


Although written in October 1938, this survey of retail training methods still 
serves as a guide for an intelligent training program. Miss Boyle is now 
Counselor and Teacher of Retailing in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 


THE RETAIL TRAINING CYCLE 


Few training departments, with a 
history of from fifteen to twenty years, 
are now more than half the size of those 
in the same stores in the early years of 
training. The whole history of the 
department has, moreover, been one of 
recurring periods of expansion and cur- 
tailment. 

This has been mainly a cyclical process 
of centralization and decentralization. 
In the Filene store, for example, which 
has furnished a pattern for so many 
training departments, its course has 
been as follows: 


1. Informal decentralized training up to 1902 

2. Formal centralized training under the 
welfare head 1903-1907 

3. Discontinuance of training 1907-1909 

4. Revival of centralized training under a 
training director 1909-1922 

5. Almost completely decentralized training 
1922-1938 


Inasmuch as decentralized training 
requires the services of a smaller central 
training staff than does centralized 
training, it might be said with equal 
logic that this training cycle was either 
caused by business conditions or by the 
training policy pursued. 

Control through policy. The history 
of training in one large New York store 
proves that it is possible to prevent the 
disturbing process of expansion and 
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contraction. In this store the training 
program has maintained a consistent 
growth throughout its history of twenty 
years. Two factors seem to be responsi- 
ble. In the first place, it started as a 
small centralized department in response 
to a definite need. In the second place, 
it pursued, from the beginning, a con- 
sistent policy of expansion through 
decentralization until the supervision 
of decentralized training now requires 
a central staff more than three times the 
size of the original central staff. 

This outstandingly successful program 
began in a modest way in response to a 
clearly defined need and grew in response 
to increased demand for its services. 
Many of the earlier, overly ambitious 
programs, on the contrary, were imposed 
by management simply because other 
stores had training departments, or 
because some one thought it would bea 
good idea to inaugurate one, without 
knowing what to expect of this good 
idea. Under such circumstances it 
was impossible to know whether the 
department was fulfilling its purpose 
because it really had no purpose. 

As a rule, such top-heavy training 
programs were soon discarded as costly 
experiments. While they were in them- 
selves just a flash in the pan, the trail 
of resentment and suspicion which 
they left in their wake has persisted to 
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this day and has discredited the whole 
training movement in many instances. 

This suspicion is gradually dying 
away in progressive stores because of 
the decentralization of training and the 
new policy which management has 
adopted of selecting department heads 
for their ability to teach as well as for 
their merchandising ability. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES NEGLECTED 


While mistakes of policy have had 
their share in bringing many a training 
program to an early end, most of the 
failures of the past have been the result 
of a disregard of well-established educa- 
tional principles. 

Approach negative because of emphasis 
on error follow-up. One principle which 
has been ignored with disastrous results 
is that encouragement builds morale 
and increases the possibility of successful 
achievement, while criticism only arouses 
antagonism. This principle has a direct 
application to the retail scene because 
customers are very sensitive to the mood 
of the salesforce. 

Had the first training directors ob- 
served this principle they would not 
have got off on the wrong foot by 
accepting responsibility for the reduction 
oferrors. But it was not a very difficult 
question to attack and, before they 
knew it, this time-consuming business 
was making it impossible for themto 
engage in more constructive phases of 
training. 

A very few stores are today handling 
this problem of error reduction according 
to sound educational principles. In 
these stores, errors are prevented rather 
than corrected, and the work of error 
reduction is recognized as a job for 


management. 


Failure to recognize individual differ- 
ences. A failure to recognize individual 
differences has also been a very real 
stumbling block in the path of store 
training. In the past few years, how- 
ever, there has been increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that unless the learner 
has been selected on the basis of his 
interest in and aptitude for the work, 
he will be a poor training risk. Accord- 
ing to the best employment practice 
today, the employment interviewer as- 
sumes the role of a vocational counselor 
and spends his efforts in helping an 
individual to find work in which he can 
use his interests and abilities to the best 
advantage rather than in selling jobs 
or in filling jobs. Scientifically devised 
and standardized employment tests are 
a very real aid in this work, as already 
indicated. 

The fallacy of quick results. The early 
training director was usually either a 
young woman just out of college or an 
experienced teacher with little or no 
knowledge of business. Because of her 


. lack of experience, the first lacked also 


the vision to lay the foundation for 
permanent gains. She usually fell prey 
to business pressure and made the 
mistake of being satisfied with limited 
improvements and quick results. Be- 
cause of her experience, and realizing the 
size of the job, the second too often 
accomplished little more; this realiza- 
tion drove her from one unfinished plan 
to another. 

Thus the training program, instead 
of accomplishing its main purpose of a 
constantly improving level of store 
service, began as, or soon degenerated 
into, a series of sporadic raids of instruc- 
tion to increase sales on particular 
occasions. 
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One of the basic principles of educa- 
tion is that it is a gradual process and 
not an event. Because they violate this 
principle, educational short cuts in any 
field are doomed to failure. While it is 
always easier and quicker to tell than 
to teach, to think for people than to 
lead them to do their own thinking, 
telling is not, never was, and never will 
be teaching. 

The whole trouble hinges on the fact 
that business and educational philoso- 
phies are diametrically opposed. Busi- 
ness works against time; education 
requires time. Merchandising experi- 
ence has proved that quick results are 
best; educational experience, that haste 
is waste. Merchandising deals with 
events; education, with learning 
processes. Unsatisfactory merchandise 
is easily changed; undesirable habits are 
hard to change. Business, therefore, 
has little patience with education. Any- 
thing that takes time wastes time. 
Education has an equal disdain for the 
quick results sought by business. A 
quick job, educationally, is a superficial 
one because it fails to change habits of 
thought or action of years’ standing. 
To be worth anything educationally, 
results must be permanent. Otherwise 
old habits persist and nothing has been 
gained, though much has been lost in the 
way of good will, a thing that business 
knows about. 

In its main business of improving the 
general level of service throughout the 
store, training has made less progress, 
on the whole, than it has made in this 
matter of initial training. This problem 
involves working with experienced people 
whose long-standing habits are hard to 
change and who feel no need for im- 
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provement. In dealing with this group, 
training still relies, in most cases, on 
one or the other of the early speeding-up 
processes— inspirational drives or con- 
tests. While such methods are effective 
for a little while, no speeding-up process 
gives permanent results, nor can it be 
used as a permanent method. It works 
just like cramming for school tests. It 
is all right while it lasts, but it does 
well to last over night. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SPEED IN TRAINING 


What, then, is the solution? It may 
lie in some of the sound educational 
undertakings which progressive stores 
have tried during the last few years 
after having satisfied themselves of the 
folly of quack methods in costly experi- 
ments extending over a period of 
twenty years. 

Flying squad. One such undertaking 
consists in setting up within the store 
a system of personnel exchange in the 
form of a “flying squad” or permanent 
contingent force whereby the store 
builds up a resource group of well- 
trained young people who can be 
rushed from slow to busy sections. 
Some of the advantages of such an 
arrangement are obvious. Not only 
does it reduce employment, training, 
and error costs, but it provides customers 
with a much higher level of service than 
that which they formerly received at 
the hands of hastily hired and trained 
extras. Not so obvious, perhaps, is the 
fact that it releases the waste effort 
entailed in old-fashioned hurry-up meth- 
ods of training. This effort can now be 
used toward more constructive ends in 
a continuous process of training. This 
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will, if continued for half of twenty 
years, lead to a constantly improving 
level of service throughout the store as 
these permanent contingents become 
permanent salespeople in regular 
departments. 

George-Deen plans. During the last 
six months this idea has been carried 
a step farther in several cities where a 
whole group of large stores has profited 
from the use of Federal and State or 
local funds appropriated under the 
George-Deen Act for training in the 
distributive occupations. Under this 
plan in one large city, a small mature 
group of high-school graduates, each 
acceptable to the employment managers 
of several department stores, is being 
trained for lunch-hour relief. Three 
hours a day are devoted to store work 
and three to classes in a local school 
building. Store tours provide oppor- 
tunity to study various phases of the 
organization at first hand, and frequent 
meetings of store executives with the 
group in the school building help to tie 
up the store work and the classwork in 
a very practical way. 

Teachers must be qualifed store 
people—training directors, store man- 
agers, buyers, display men. The success 
of this venture rests with retailers who 
have a responsibility in developing it 
to their own best interests. They should 
be willing to meet with school superin- 
tendents in order to decide upon com- 
munity needs, to recommend teachers 
from their stpres, and to help in the 
selection of students for cooperative 
high-school courses. Only by helping 
in such ways will they make this pro- 
gram of benefit to retailing. 

Cooperative high schools. Another co- 


operative development for school and 
store education is purely a local arrange- 
ment between stores and high schools. 
It has been in successful operation for 
years in many large cities such as 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, Minne- 
apolis, Toledo, Omaha, and Chicago. 
It provides training for nonselling jobs, 
for young people still in high school. 
One New York store which employs 
several hundred of these cooperatives 
says it finds them more interested and 
more businesslike than those who have 
not enjoyed this type of training. 


TRAINING BECOMING MORE IMPORTANT 


Many factors point to an increasing 
importance ,of the training function in 
the future. One is the changed attitude 
toward training which suggests the 
possibility of greater opportunity for 
service. As time goes on, training activi- 
ties are commanding greater respect 
and cooperation. 

Current social movements. Not only 
is training more welcome than it used to 
be, but such influences as the consumer 
movement, the labor movement, and 
social legislation tend to increase the 
need for it. Not the least of these is the 
consumer movement. A _ better in- 
formed customer is creating a demand 
for a better trained salesforce. Even 
labeling, which might be expected to 
satisfy the modern consumer’s thirst 
for facts, is increasing the salesperson’s 
need for a broader background of 
merchandise knowledge to answer cus- 
tomers’ questions and objections. 

Because many workers think that 
union membership entitles them to hold 
their posts no matter what they do, the 
labor movement is creating a need for a 
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new type of training, largely an indi- 
vidual one, that will improve employer- 
employee relations. Social legislation 
has also created the need for a different 
type of training on account of the greater 
stability of employment to which it leads. 


THE TRAINING STAFF OF THE FUTURE 


The trend f§ definitely toward multi- 
plying the effectiveness of the present 
staff by the number of department heads 
that it can train to take over the train- 
ing of department personnel. Authori- 
ties agree that the huge staffs of former 
years were never needed, and that, with 
decentralized training, the staff of the 
future, even in the largest stores, will 
not likely much exceed the number 
required to work with the merchandise 
managers of each merchandise division. 

Making use of outside agencies. An 
increasing use of the outside agencies is 
something to expect as time goes on. 
Four recent developments have com- 
bined to make this plan seem more 
feasible: the trend toward the adoption 
of a standard salescheck, shorter work- 
ing hours, Federal legislation, and the 
labor movement. Shorter working 
hours make such a plan more attractive 
because, with the five-day week, it takes 
longer for training to permeate. But 
the thing that promises to make it seem 
more desirable is the recent George- 
Deen legislation appropriating Federal 
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funds for this very purpose. In many 
communities, stores, especially smaller 
stores, have already taken advantage 
of this opportunity with worth-while 
results. The labor movement also is 
putting a heavy responsibility on the 
labor union to provide stores with 
members who are properly trained. 
The time may not be far distant when 
the unions will have to conduct training 
courses or cooperate in their adminis- 
tration. 

Such training outside the store is by 
no means a new idea. It has for years 
been in successful operation in some 
cities where a school of retailing exists. 
Classes or group meetings have been 
held under the auspices of the school 
for the cooperating stores in the school 
itself, in one centrally located store, or 
progressively in different stores. Such 
courses, though held in the evening, 
have attracted large enrollments. 

The training director of the future. 
The work of the training director of the 
future will be different in many respects, 
but it will undoubtedly continue to 
increase in importance. Training has 
already come to be a much bigger job 
than was at first realized. The train- 
ing director in progressive stores now 
acts not in a teaching capacity, but in a 
supervisory, coordinating, and consult- 
ing capacity—corresponding, in a sense, 
to that of the sales-promotion manager. 








From the February 1941 Issue 


Meet Forty Top-notch Salespeople 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


This firsthand survey determined the characteristics actually exhibited by 
successful retail salespeople. They will be fully as important in the post- 
war period as they were in February 1941. 


A few years ago members of a national 
woman’s club were asked in a question- 
naire study if they believed that the 
salesmanship of retail salespeople should 
be made more efiective. The answer 
was an emphatic no! In their combined 
opinion, the average salesperson already 
used too much salesmanship. They 
wanted salespeople to forget about sales- 
manship and learn how to help them buy. 

If customers generally have gained 
the impression that salesmanship is 
pressure and, from their point of view, 
undesirable, it is because too many 
salespersons have failed to understand 
their real functions within the store. 
Modern store salesmanship consists in 
assisting people to understand their 
wants and in helping them buy to 
satisfy those wants. The emphasis is on 
helping customers buy and, when used in 
this way, it pays dividends. This was 
amply proved in a recent study of the 
selling methods of approximately forty 
outstanding salespersons in New York 
City whose salesmanship had made them 
top producers in their organizations. 

During the early part of December, 
the personnel directors of three repre- 
sentative New York department stores 
agreed to supply the names and descrip- 
tions of from ten to fifteen of their most 
highly rated salespersons. Selections 
were to be based upon allround merit, 
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with emphasis on maintained pro- 
ductivity. Some forty names were 
submitted and each salesperson was 
shopped carefully and observed from 
the angles of general appearance, cour- 
tesy, willingness to serve, interest in the 
customer, knowledge of merchandise 
and stock, general attitude, and selling 
methods. The shoppings revealed, al- 
most without exception, that these 
successful salespeople have the following 
characteristics: 

Top-notch salespeople exhibit a genuine 
willingness to serve and a sincere interest 
in the customer’s problem. Unless other 
circumstances prevented it, the sales- 
persons shopped took the initiative in 
approaching the customer. The ap- 
proach exhibited both a real willingness 
to be of service and a sincere interest in 
the customer’s problem. Yet, the shop- 
per was not given the feeling of being 
rushed. In every case the shopper was 
made to feel at ease, merchandise was 
shown willingly, and an intelligent effort 
was made to discover both the customer’s 
needs and the right merchandise to 
satisfy them. 

Top-notch salespeople know their mer- 
chandise and are willing to give definite 
opinions. In no instance was a sales- 
person encountered who could not 
answer the customer’s questions intelli- 


gently. This was true even when 
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technical facts were requested. Still 
more significant, these salespeople, when 
asked, were not afraid to state definite 
opinions of their own personal prefer- 
ences. The customer was never left 
undecided with an answer such as 
“Well, I am not sure,” or “I believe 
either would be satisfactory.” They 
gave their opinions confidently and 
supported them with facts. 

These outstanding salespeople also 
knew their stock thoroughly and gave 
the impression that they would show as 
much of it as the customer wanted to see. 
Although a confusing quantity of mer- 
chandise was never presented, the shop- 
per was convinced that every suitable 
item was being shown. 

Top-notch salespeople demonstrate their 
merchandise and handle it with apprecia- 
tion. The salespeople shopped were 
quick to bring their merchandise into 
the presentation and make it “speak 
for itself.”” In most cases, an effort was 
made to show clearly how the mer- 
chandise would look in actual use and 
to demonstrate it in action. 

Furthermore, these salespeople had 
trained themselves to handle their mer- 
chandise in such a way as to enhance 
its value. In no instance was an item 
treated with the least disrespect. 

Top-notch salespeople have a definite 
respect for better quality goods. A thor- 
ough study of merchandise had 
convinced these salespeople of the econ- 
omy of better quality. They knew that 
often the customer can save money by 
spending a little more. Consequently, 
they presented better quality goods with 
an assurance and confidence that was 
contagious. 

Top-notch salespeople are friendly but 
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not familiar. A criticism often made of 
salespeople in large cities is that they 
either assume a superior, snobbish air 
or become overnice to the point of con- 
descension. Friendliness, but a com- 
plete absence of familiarity, was charac- 
teristic of all of the salespeople shopped. 
Although they represented large retail 
organizations, most of them made the 
customer feel as comfortable and 
welcome as if he were shopping in a 
neighborhood store. 

Top-notch salespeople do not use pres- 
sure. One of the most interesting things 
learned in these shoppings is that a 
salesperson need not use pressure in 
order to become a top producer. Obvi- 
ous pressure was conspicuously absent 
among the salespeople shopped. The 
emphasis was upon trying to find the 
item best suited to the customer’s needs 
and in pointing out how it would satisfy 
those needs. 

Top-notch salespeople do not annoy 
customers who want to look. In order 
to observe the attitude of outstanding 
salespeople toward “‘lookers,” the shop- 
per, in a number of instances after 
having engaged the salesperson’s help, 
expressed the desire to look around the 
department. In every one ofthese cases, 
the shopper was immediately made to 
feel that it was his privilege to look. 
In no instance was he annoyed while 
looking, although in each case the sales- 
person was always ready to give infor- 
mation and assistance when requested. 

Top-notch salespeople show no disap- 
pointment when the customer does not buy. 
In the majority of shoppings, the cus- 
tomer did not buy, yet not a salesperson 
showed any resentment or disappoint- 
ment. Most of them invited the shopper 
to return. 
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Top-notch salespeople are average-look- 
ing people. The salespeople shopped 
were no more or no less physically 
attractive than the average retail sales- 
person. They ranged from short to 
tall and from thin to stout. Relatively 
few young people were among these 
top producers. The group was com- 
posed roughly of two-thirds women and 
one-third men. 

The only conclusion that could be 
drawn regarding the appearance factor 
is that it does not enter strongly into the 


picture. The shopper obtained the im- 
pression that he had met an average 
group of individuals who were careful 
but not overconcerned about their per- 
sonal appearance. 

The writer frankly concedes that most 
of the points discussed above are not 
new and have been emphasized before 
as being associated with real sales 
ability. The contribution made here is 
that they represent a description of the 
actual selling methods and attitudes of a 
few salespeople whose abilities have 
been proved. 


From the January 1935 Issue 


The Retail Executive in Search of a Job 


IRVING GOLDENTHAL 


These suggestions written in January 1935 should prove of value to the 

ex-serviceman who will soon be searching for an executive position in a retail 

store. Since writing this article, Mr. Goldenthal established the now well- 

known Retail Personnel Bureau and is daily helping executives find new 
positions. 


If you were a department-store execu- 
tive accustomed to earning over $5,000 
per year and, for one reason or another, 
were out of a position and looking for a 
new connection, how would you go 
about it? Would you apply to a store 
directly or through the medium of the 
accredited and accepted executive place- 
ment bureaus? If you applied to the 
store directly, whom would you try to 
see? How would you get by the 
“guardians of the gates” who protect 
the valuable time of important execu- 
tives? After you did get by and were 
in the presence of the one to whom you 
wished to sell your services, how would 


you conduct yourself? What would 
you say and what is better left unsaid? 
What figures or reports from previous 
positions, if any, would you show? 
What promises of performance would 
you make and, in general, what are the 
things that impress favorably and what 
are the things that might damn you in 
the eyes of the one on the other side of 
the desk? 

In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, and in the hope that the replies 
to these queries might be of practical 
assistance, this article was prepared, 
with sympathetic consideration for the 
emotions, the hopes, and the fears of 
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the man or woman who is momentarily 
out of a job. 


NATURE OF SURVEY 


This survey was made by interviewing 
personnel heads, merchandise managers, 
general managers, and presidents of 
large department stores in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. Summarizing and syn- 
chronizing their opinions, one arrives at 
a definite set of conclusions, which may 
well be taken as authoritative for the 
guidance of applicants as well as their 
interviewers. 

1. The store executive. As a whole, 
the executives deem it inadvisable, and 
perhaps presumptuous, to try to see the 
president of a store in the first attempt 
to obtain an interview, presumably 
because his time is fully taken up with 
weighty problems. The general mer- 
chandise manager should be seen for a 
buying or merchandising position and 
the store manager for a service position. 

2. How to apply. While most of the 
executives interviewed favored a well- 
presented letter, they stated that the 
better way to obtain an audience is the 
direct method. A call on the secretary 
of the executive one wants to see, either 
with or without an appointment, is best 
calculated to get results. 

A vice-president of a store believed 
that a personal letter to a major execu- 
tive in a select group of stores is a good 
way to contact a store. Under no 
circumstances should the letter be multi- 
graphed and broadcast to many stores. 

3. Details of a letter. The answers to 
this question point out that if a letter 
is written, it should contain the main 
facts relating to the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions and experience, but should not be 
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lengthy, stereotyped, or too detailed. 
Mimeographing or multigraphing such a 
letter is decidedly bad form. 

4. Employment agencies. The store 
heads recommended the accredited and 
established executive placement bureaus 
whose fees are paid by the stores. The 
merchandise manager of a large chain 
of department stores warned that an 
applicant should avoid employment 
agencies which charge the applicant a 
fee, as these do not have the standing 
enjoyed by the accredited agencies 
where the fee is paid by the store. 

5. Advertisements. Briefly, the execu- 
tives stated that while newspaper and 
trade-paper advertising is not a prime 
way of getting a position, such adver- 
tisements sometimes bring good results 
and this medium should not be neglected. 

6. Recommendations. Recommenda- 
tions by a third party seem to have 
weight only when they are personal and 
sincere expressions by some one whose 
motives are above suspicion, but lose 
their value when they are either im- 
personal or overenthusiastic. Recom- 
mendation of buyers by manufacturers 
is a universal custom. 

7. Advertising agencies. Employing 
the services of an advertising agency 
is almost unanimously condemned. One 
qualified his answer, however, saying 
that an advertising agency may be of 
aid to a top executive, such as the head 
of a store, but is not recommended for 
the ordinary executive. 

8. The interview. Whether the inter- 
viewer wishes it or not, and perhaps even 
unwittingly, the dress, the cleanliness, 
and the personality of the applicant 
make an indelible impression. Neat- 
ness without “primping” and a likable 
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personality backed by sincerity are 
indispensable attributes of the executive 
in search of a position. Experience, 
health, and a good record are the things 
which an interviewer consciously looks 
for, but the personality of the applicant 
has a vital effect. While the astute 
interviewer is not intrigued by words 
alone, it is universally admitted that 
the intelligence and forcefulness of the 
applicant’s presentation have a marked 
effect in landing the job. 

9. Justifiable reasons for leaving former 
job. Broad-minded executives, such as 
the ones interviewed, consider many 
reasons justifiable for voluntarily leaving 
a position or for being dismissed. The 
best policy is to be perfectly frank in 
stating the reasons for leaving, without 
any attempt to “cover up.” 

Justifiable reasons for leaving a posi- 
tion or being released, as given by the 
other executives interviewed, include 
reduction of force, change of manage- 
ment, “politics,” and inability to get 
along with superiors. 

10. Disqualifying reasons. The 
reasons for leaving that would dis- 
qualify an applicant from obtaining 
another position are unanimously stated 
as dishonesty, intemperance, or immoral- 
ity. Besides the reasons already men- 
tioned, one merchandise manager adds 
poor stockkeeping, unprofitable opera- 
tion of his department, and lack of 
application to the job. 

11. Showing figures. Most of the 
executives said that the applicant is 
considered to have “shop rights” to 
the figures showing his performance on 
his previous job and may show them 
when they will help his case. It is not 


advisable, however, to show them at a 
first interview or when no particular 
purpose will be served. 

12. Promises of performance. It is 
generally held that making a promise 
of performance is futile and does not 
help the applicant’s case. Promises not 
based on knowledge are best not made. 

13. Personality. Whether an execu- 
tive would hire some one whose person- 
ality did not “click” with him seems to 
be a debatable question. The majority 
of those interviewed felt that it was not 
fair to let personal likes or dislikes enter 
into the selection of personnel any more 
than it is good policy for a buyer to 
allow personal taste to blind him to the 
predilections of his customers. 

“T frequently hire executives who do 
not ‘click’ with me,” said a vice-presi- 
dent, “if I think they will ‘click’ with 
others. In a buying position, the lack 
of a likeable personality may be more 
than overbalanced by the technical 
knowledge of the merchandise and 
native shrewdness in buying. In a 
higher executive position, however, a 
pleasing personality is indispensable.” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the executive momen- 
tarily out of employment has no reason 
for being discouraged or humiliated 
because of his temporary predicament. 
The situation implies no reflection on 
his ability, and the department-store 
field is graced by many broad-minded 
and sympathetic leaders who are ready 
to give him a hearing. The thing to do 
is to stick out one’s jawbone and keep 


trying. 
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From the February 1938 Issue 
Collective Bargaining in Retailing 


M. D. MoseEssouHN AND A. FORMAN GREENE 


Unions have made much headway in retailing since this article appeared 
in February 1938, but the suggestions then made to management must still 
be heeded today. 


Our Government is committed to a 
definite labor policy designed to protect 
the right of labor to self-organization. 
Collective bargaining has assumed the 
proportions of a major factor in the life 
of the nation. Like most reform 
measures, it stops at no half measures. 
Its avowed purpose is to create equality 
in the contest between capital and 
labor—to overcome, in its own words, 
“the inequality of bargaining power 
between employees ...and employers.” 
To accomplish this end, the Wagner 
Act and its sister laws have not only 
strengthened the hand of labor, but 
have at the same time disarmed the 
employer by erecting legal barriers in 
his path and by depriving him of the 
right to use such weapons as were 
formerly at his command. While re- 
tailing operations confined to one State 
are not subject to Federal law, some 
States have laws patterned after the 
Wagner Act and many States have 
anti-injunction statutes which restrict 
the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes and substantially curtail the power 
of the courts. These statutes have the 
effect of increasing the freedom and 
scope of union activity. In fact, the 
union movement has gathered such 
strength that it is making substantial 
progress in States which lack labor 
legislation. 
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TREND TOWARD UNIONIZATION IN 
RETAILING 


Encouraged by favorable laws, pro- 
tected by zealous labor boards, favored 
by sympathetic courts, it is not sur- 
prising that collective bargaining has 
made astounding headway. Nor does 
the union any longer draw the line at 
labor as the term was formerly under- 
stood. To labor organizations today, 
every employee is a worker whether 
skilled or unskilled, whether manual 
or otherwise. With such a concept, 
therefore, it is no wonder that the pro- 
fessional organizer has found new worlds 
to conquer in the white-collar field. 
Recent union activities clearly indicate 
designs upon retailing. 

The inroads made upon retailing by 
the powerful union affiliations at first 
were manifested by activity against 
chain stores—the low-priced variety 
stores and food stores. These offered 
more vulnerable points because their 
employees are drawn from the classes 
that incline more definitely toward 
proletarian sentiment. Consequently, 
they lend themselves more readily to 
union persuasiveness. These _ stores, 
moreover, cater to the masses, whose 
sympathies are with the workers. 
Therefore, they cannot afford to be 
plunged into labor disputes with the 
consequent risk of losing customer good 
will. 
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As the retail unions have demonstrated 
their success in bettering the conditions 
of workers in those stores through 
organization, they have opened the 
eyes of employees in the higher class 
stores to the advantages to be derived 
from collective bargaining under union 
leadership. Enlightened management 
now realizes that retailing has at last 
come face to face with the problem of 
unionization. 


CAN STORES ESCAPE UNIONIZATION? 


To retail management the prospect 
poses two questions. First, is union- 
ization escapable? Second, how should 
organized labor be dealt with? 

In considering the first question, it is 
quite natural that the employer should 
weigh the factors in his favor as against 
the force of union activity. Can he 
count on the loyalty of his employees 
or on their known indifference to union- 
ization as a shield to ward off the union’s 
aggression? Proprietors of large stores 
have been heard to boast that their 
workers are well paid, have ideal work- 
ing conditions, and are content with 
their jobs. They claim, also, that their 
workers come from the upper social 
strata where proletarian sentiment is 
absent and that they are, therefore, not 
predisposed to unionization, with its 
consequent herding of employees with 
the ordinary laboring class. Those exec- 
utives apparently overlook the very 
essence of union strength. They do not 
stop to realize that the movement 
toward the complete unionization of 
industry does not depend alone upon 
worker initiative; the real motive force 
behind it is the pressure exerted by 
union leadership. It is evident that 


voluntary concessions by management, 
even liberality, do not rebound to the 
credit of the union. Liberality is only a 
relative term, and whatever labor can 
obtain without self-organization, so much 
more can be gained through collective 
union force. Union leaders acknowl- 
edge that it is not disagreement over 
wages and conditions of employment 
that causes industrial warfare but rather 
the denial of the right to organize for 
collective bargaining. Collective _bar- 
gaining, it appears, is at once an ideal 
and a creed. 

What about the workers’ indifference 
to unionization? That may be a hin- 
drance but not an_ insurmountable 
obstacle. The persuasiveness of union 
leadership takes many shapes and forms. 
The technique of union methods to gain 
its objectives need not be detailed here. 
For one thing, only a few workers are 
needed to yield to union entreaties, and 
a few can always be found in any indus- 
trial establishment. Such a nucleus is 
sufficient. The Wagner Act provides 
that representatives selected for the 
purpose of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees shall be 
exclusive representatives of all the em- 
ployees in the unit. That statement 
requires a second and, perhaps, a third 


reading. One may ask, what is a 


majority? Does that mean actually a 
majority of all the workers in the estab- 
lishment? Not at all. Decisions of 
the National Labor Board hold that 
what is required is a majority of only 
those voting in the election in which the 
choice is made. The result is not 
affected by the fact that a mere minority 
of all qualified voters actually voted in 
the election. The New York Labor 
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Relations Act leaves no room for doubt 
on the subject. It provides explicitly 
that ‘‘a majority of the employees voting 
in the election” shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all the employees in 
the unit. 


RESISTANCE TO UNION DEMAND 


What about resistance to unionization 
as a form of strategy? Well, there is the 
possibility of a strike to be considered, 
with the inevitable consequence of 
industrial warfare. Shall public rela- 
tions—the store’s customer good will— 
be jeopardized? To that question only 
the individual concerned can hazard the 
answer. Can picketing be avoided or 
even limited? Many court decisions 
prove that the legalistic viewpoint on 
that subject is by no means reliable. 

Actually, now, if the employer is 
“invited” to unionize his employees, 
and he is prepared to assume the risk of 
a strike, can he do anything to combat 
unionization, or can he “stand pat” 
and just do nothing and merely await 
consequences? A brief reference to some 
of the provisions of the law may prove 
enlightening. As we have seen, the 
labor laws protect the rights of employ- 
ees to self-organization and to collective 
bargaining through representatives of 
their own choice. In practical effect, 
also, that means that their right to join 
labor unions and to bargain with their 
employer through the unions is fully 
guaranteed. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE UNION 


It should be evident, therefore, that 
the labor trend has effectively written 
collective bargaining into the relations 
between every employer and his em- 
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ployees. Unionization must be accepted 
by management as inevitable. That 
conclusion should not, however, provoke 
confusion or fear. The problem resolves 
itself rather into the question of how to 
approach unionization. 

The most simple advice that can be 
offered to the merchant—admittedly 
easier to give than to take—is to accept 
the situation philosophically. His atti- 
tude, his mental adaptation, is a most 
important factor. Fear of unions should 
be suppressed; prejudicial notions, con- 
tempt, and defiance should be abandoned. 
Those emotions should give way to a 
calm, rational, dispassionate discussion 
of the union’s demands. Negotiations 
should be commenced as soon as the 
movement to organize the workers 
begins and before the dispute reaches a 
violent stage. Indifference or delay 
on the part of management is bound to 
spur the organizer on toward more 
energetic activity, frequently provoking 
antagonisms which endure long after 
the dispute is ended. 

The persuasiveness of economic argu- 
ments, adequately prepared, cannot be 
overestimated. These should be pre- 
sented effectively, with a proper picture 
of the employer’s business problems, 
competitive factors, market trends, and 
other conditions which reflect his ability 
to make concessions. Union leaders are 
known to appraise such elements judi- 
ciously. They recognize the danger to 
job security consequent upon unreason- 
able exactions from business. 

Above all, a thorough acquaintance 
with union methods and technique is 
most desirable. No employer can afford 
to plunge into a negotiation so strange 
and new to him, fairly bristling with 
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technicalities, without the guidance of 
competent labor-relations counsel. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RETAILING THAT 
COMPLICATE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining brings to retail- 
ing perplexities aplenty. To begin with, 
retail management has little to learn 
from manufacturing in dealing with 
unionization, for the productive indus- 
tries do not offer a pattern for following. 

In retailing the selling force renders a 
personal service directly to the con- 
sumer, and the quality of the service 
can be measured only by customer 
satisfaction. The salesman forms a 
direct connecting link between customer 
and management. His conduct toward 
the customer, presumably reflecting the 
policy of the store, has the most vital 
influence on sales volume. 

When, therefore, store management 
gives thought to the idea of unioniza- 
tion, the foremost problem is the possi- 
bility of a closed shop. To yield to 
that demand means that all employees, 
including salesmen, the clerical staff, 
and the stock clerks, are to be supplied 
from union membership. It follows, 
of course, that if the union should refuse 
to admit an employee to membership 
or should expel a member, he must be 
discharged. To give the union virtual 
control over the jobs in the entire estab- 
lishment is unthinkable when manage- 
ment contemplates the probable effect 
of unionization upon employee morale. 

There is also the question of the right 
to discharge. Unions endeavor to re- 
strict that right to discharge for cause 
and then attempt to circumscribe the 
definition of cause. The reasons for 
their stand on this issue are easy to 


comprehend. It is obvious that if the 
employer reserves the “right to fire” 
unqualifiedly, the union’s domination 
and influence are weakened. But a re- 
striction on the right to discharge will 
make efficient operation virtually im- 
possible. 


ESTABLISHING AND ENFORCING RULES 
OF CONDUCT 


The solution to this most irritating 
problem lies partly in making proper 
provision in the agreement with the 
union for an adequate training period 
for newly hired employees and, as well, 
for a reasonably extended period of 
employment on probation before the 
employee is accepted as permanent. 
More important, it is incumbent upon 
management to establish rules of con- 
duct, measures of efficiency, and stand- 
ards of job loyalty which should form 
the basis of tenure of employment. 
These should, if possible, be incorporated 
into the union agreement. Of course, 
it is to be realized that efficiency, cour- 
tesy, attentiveness, and the like are 
imponderables, incapable of accurate 
measurement. Nevertheless, standards 
and rules must be established with as 
few factors or details as possible left 
open for future controversy. 

Another important step in preparation 
is to grade jobs according to skills re- 
quired and to adjust wages equitably 
to the job level. Unfortunately, in 
many stores, high-paid people are doing 
lew-grade work and low-paid people 
high-grade work. This situation should 
be corrected before union negotiations 
start. Setting such standards accord- 
ing to fitness would materially aid in 
adjusting wage levels with the unions. 
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The matter of conduct and discipline 
leads to the very important subject 
of the management of the supervisory 
staff itself. Separate rules should be 
formulated for the control of this group 
on whose hands lies the responsibility 
of carrying out the store’s labor policy. 
Whenever possible, the union agree- 
ment should exempt the administrative 
force from unionization. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION BY MERCHANTS 


There is much to be said in favor of 
cooperative action by retail merchants. 
There are instances on record where 
management has attempted to meet the 
union organizer singlehanded. In such 
cases the unions frequently single out 
weaker units and force concessions which 
establish precedents that may prove 
burdensome to others. Some _ mer- 
chants, however, are of the opinion that 
the negotiations should be handled 
separately by each store, because they 
feel that their stores have unique prob- 
lems; also, they fear that cooperation 
may lead to a concerted union drive 
that might otherwise be avoided. 


NEW TASKS FOR PERSONNEL 
EXECUTIVES 


The new era of collective bargaining 
demands a new concept of the duties 
and responsibilities of personnel manage- 
ment. First, it must develop a con- 
sciousness of its responsibility for good 
labor relations, and next it must give 
proper consideration to the ideology of 
the labor movement with its concomitant 
factor of union consciousness. To what- 
ever duties personnel management has 
hitherto performed, it must now add the 
very essential experience of dealing with 
labor through its union representatives. 
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It is pertinent to inquire how many 
executives possess those qualifications. 
Such experience is not gained overnight, 
and the risk of making costly mistakes 
is ever present in the process of gathering 
it. Some merchants believe that their 
experience in bargaining for merchan- 
dise makes them well qualified to bar- 
gain with labor unions. They fail to 
realize that what bargaining they have 
done has been on a “take it or leave it” 
basis. Merchants lack the patience and 
tact to bargain on the new basis where 
a compromise must be reached. Fortu- 
nately, there are available expert con- 
sultants on labor-union relations who 
understand union psychology and tech- 
nique and whose professional guidance 
should be utilized. 

The natural goal of personnel execu- 
tives is loyalty plus efficiency. A wide 
experience in the adjustment of clashes 
between employer and employees has 
developed definite notions on the sub- 
ject. For instance, capriciousness or 
unfairness toward subordinates, placing 
employees unnecessarily ‘on the de- 
fensive,” a conflict of authority (too 
many bosses), failure to recognize or 
reward merit, failure to offer oppor- 
tunities for development and advance- 
ment, failure to recognize the adapt- 
ability or fitness of employees for 
particular jobs, and perhaps a lack of 
proper training for the job have all been 
ascertained to be discontentment-breed- 
ing factors, destructive of loyalty and 
morale. 

Here is a bit of advice to personnel 
management that is worth heeding: 
Keep your fingers on the pulse of your 
labor relations; sound employee senti- 
ment—it will help you see yourself as 
others see you. 
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From the A pril 1940 Issue 
Initiating Cooperative Part-time Store- 
Training Programs 


KENNETH B. Haas 


Written in A pril 1940, the procedure suggested for setting up a cooperative 
program will act as a guide for the introduction of such programs after the war. 


Cooperative part-time store-training 4. Be conducted with the aid of an 
programs are intended to give vocational advisory committee of merchants 
training to youth who want to follow interested in training youth for 
store management, selling, and mer- selling and merchandising occu- 
chandising occupations. pations 

COURSE REQUIREMENTS STEPS IN ORGANIZING THE COURSE 

In order to provide the most effective As this course is likely to be a new 
vocational training possible, the course undertaking in any city, the following 
should: procedure for starting the course in an 

1. Be open for enrollment only to effective way is recommended: 

those who meet the following re- 1. Make a canvass of the store owners 





quirements: 

a) Twelfth-year and postgraduate 
high-school youth who seek 
employment in a store, or have 
a definite promise of employ- 
ment in store work of some kind 

b) Store workers at least eighteen 
years of age who have had at 
least two years of high-school 
education or its equivalent 

c) Store workers at least eighteen 
years of age who manifestly are 
able to do a satisfactory quality 
of work in all the subjects in- 
cluded in the course 

2. Be organized on a _ cooperative 
store-and-school schedule, whereby 
each student works the equivalent 
of at least as many hours in a store 
each week as he spends in school 

3. Be under the direction of a spe- 
cially trained, experienced teacher 
of retail-store subjects 


and managers to discover: 

a) How many want to employ this 
fall acceptable youth in the 
twelfth and postgraduate years 
of high school; also the number 
of such beginners to be em- 
ployed in each store 

b) How many of these stores now 
have in their employ youth at 
least eighteen years of age who 
have had at least two years of 
high-school education or the 
equivalent thereto and whom 
they want to have enrolled in 
the class 

c) What will be the most satisfac- 
tory division of time between 
the store and school for the 
student workers; 1.e., whether 
these youth should work: 

(1) Three to four hours each day 
in stores with the same 
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number of hours in school— 
store time to be at con- 
venience of stores—morn- 
ing, afternoon, or midday 
(11.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m.) 

(2) Full half day (morning or 
afternoon) in stores and 
other half day. in school 
(two workers providing a 
full day’s work) 

(3) Full week, alternating with 
full week in school (two 
workers providing continu- 
ous employment service) 

(4) All day every Saturday for 
both workers or all day for 
both workers when needed 
for special sales, for all of 
December, for Easter week, 
and for other busy seasons 

d) What salespeople and other 
employees these merchants 

would like to have enrolled in a 

part-time class for experienced 

workers to be conducted by the 
retail selling teacher 
e) (1) Probable demand for high- 
school students as special or 
part-time workers on sale 
days, pre-Christmas and 
pre-Easter periods, and for 
other special occasions 

(2) The kind of work to be 
required of these specials 

(3) Nature of training that 
could be given them to 
enable them to render better 
service 

2. Acquaint all merchants interested 
in the course with other details of 
the plan such as: 

a) The practices to be followed by 
merchants and school authori- 
ties 
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b) The kinds of help needed from 
the cooperating advisory com- 
mittee of merchants 

c) The necessity of vocational 
counseling and for careful selec- 
tions of beginners to be enrolled 
in the course 

d) The details of the service of 
coordination and adjustment to 
be conducted by the school 

3. Begin soon in the high school to 
find out 

a) How many of the present tenth- 
and eleventh-grade youth want 
to prepare for selling or mer- 
chandising occupations 

b) How many of those interested 
in preparing for these vocations 
will be acceptable to the mer- 
chants as beginners for training 
in their businesses 


AIDING SUITABLE STUDENTS TO FIND 
EMPLOYMENT 


It is to be noticed that the course is 
to be open only to youth (1) who have 
a definite promise of employment on or 
before some specific date in the fall (not 
later than, say, October 1 or October 15) 
or (2) who are already employed in 
stores. Therefore, the high-school au- 
thorities will have to render assistance 
to high-school students interested by 
arranging for them to obtain the re- 
quired promise of employment. The 
following steps are outlined to accom- 
plish this: 

1. Present the idea of preparing for 
store service, selling, and merchandising 
occupations to the tenth-, eleventh-, 
and perhaps twelfth-year students in 
the high school, by means of a talk from 
a merchant, a member of the Board of 
Education, the high-school principal, 
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the teacher of retail selling, or the State 
or local supervisor. 

2. Have this presentation followed up 
with personal conferences of the advisers, 
sponsors, homeroom teachers, or voca- 
tional counselors with the apparently 
qualified students who say they are 
interested in investigating the possi- 
bilities of these vocations. 

3. Require the pupils interested in a 
business to consult with one or more 
merchants in that business who are 
known to be willing to give information 
about its vocational possibilities and 
perhaps to employ student beginners 
soon. These consultations are a neces- 
sary part of the plan, as most youth 
should have a very clear picture of the 
beginner’s occupational requirements 
and duties, remuneration, promotional 
sequences, and ultimate possibilities 
for qualified workers. Also, they should 
secure some knowledge of the personal 
characteristics and special equipment 
needed for success. 

4. Have the merchant select from 
the students he has interviewed. These 
vocational counseling conferences with 
merchants will give each merchant an 
opportunity to see all the youth inter- 
ested in learning his business. Each 
merchant can select for prospective 
employment in the fall, or immediately 
during the summer on probation, such 
beginners, if any, as he finds meet his 
standards and appear to_be'satisfactory 
as employees and learners. 

5. Give the merchant freedom to 


refuse to employ any and all youth inter- 
viewed if they do not meet his standards. 

6. Have the students that are success- 
ful in making working arrangements with 
a merchant report that fact to the school 
authorities at once. They should then 
complete any other enrollment proce- 
dures necessary for starting this course 
with a minimum of change and confusion 
in the fall. 

7. Arrange a meeting of all merchants 
who have selected beginners or who have 
employees they want enrolled in the 
course to discuss the time schedules and 
other details. 


SELECTING THE TEACHER COORDINATOR 


The teacher to be placed in charge of 
retail-selling courses should be an experi- 
enced, competent teacher of retail-store 
subjects. It may be possible for some 
schools to get former educational direc- 
tors from large stores. Competent 
trained teachers with much experience 
in store work can be secured from in- 
stitutions training teachers of retail 
selling. 


TIME FOR COORDINATION 


The teacher should have at least 
two periods or hours free each day for 
coordination for each group being 
taught. This time is necessary for con- 
sultations (1) with the employers 
about the educational needs of the 
workers and the quality of the work 
they are doing; (2) with the learner in 
the environment in which he works in 
order to see his problems and his needs. 
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